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(London Time’s Telescope for May 1822.) 


PRay. 


Is not this the merry month of May, 

When love-lads masken in fresh array? 
—Youth’s foiks now flocken in every where, 
‘To gather May-buskets, and smelling breere, 
But we here sitten as drowned in a dream. 


Spenser, 


ALL ranks, formerly, went out into 
the woods a maying early on the 
1st of this month ; returning laden with 
boughs and garlands, and spending the 
remainder of the day in dancing round 
a May-pole,* crowned with flowers. 
Of customs like these, yet in full vigour 
in the age of Elizabeth, Mr. Leslie’s 
icture of May morning in the last ex- 
hibition (1821) at Somerset House, 
conveys a most excellent representation. 
The hobby-horse, the dragon, the May- 
pole, &c. as well as the dresses of a 
mixed company, are faithfully and ably 
depicted. This truly English picture 
is a work of novelty and merit, and we 
think that a well-executed engraving 
from it would be a profitable specula- 
tion to the very deserving artist.’ 
Other sports and pastimes besides 
those of maying, were celebrated by 
our ancestors on this day. The fol- 
lowing curious record of these observ- 
ances, in the time of Cromwell, we find 


in the § Moderate Intelligencer, 26th 
April to 30th May, 1654 ?— 

‘ Hyde Park, May 1. This day there 
was the hurling of a great ball, by fifty 
Cornish gentlemen on the one side, 
and fifty on the other : one party play- 
ed in red-caps and the other in white. 
There was present his Highness the 
Lord Protector, many of his privy 
council, and divers eminent gentlemen, 
to whose view was presented 
agility of body and most neat and ex- 
quisite wrestling at every meeting of 
one with the other, which was ordered 
with such dexterity, that it was to show 
more the strength, vigour, and nimble- 
ness of their bodies, than to endanger 
their persons. The ball they played 
with was silver, and designed for the 
party that won the goal.” The same 
paper goes on to observe: ‘ This day 
was more observed by people’s going 
a maying, than for divers years 
and indeed much sin commi by 
wicked meetings with fiddlers, drunk 
enness, ribaldry and the like: = 
resort came to Hyde Park, many hun» 
dreds of rich coaches, and nts in 
rich attire; but most s powder~ 





* One of these poles was standing in East-Smithfield, till about the year 1760; some 
are still to be seen in different parts of the country. . 

+ That the good Queen Elizabeth actually went a maying, we have the authority of 
‘ The Progresses of this Queen’ (vol. iv. part I.) where the fact is thus stated : ‘ May 8th, 


1602. On May-day, the queen went 
some three or four miles off Greenwich. 
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a maying to Sir Rich. Buckley's, at Lewisham, 
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96 May-Day. 


ed-hair men, and painted and spotted 
women; some men played with a sil- 
ver ball,and some took other recreation.’ 

A peculiar rustic ceremony used an- 
nually to be observed at Horncastle, 
in Lincolnshtre, about forty years ago, 
which evidently derived its origin from 
the floral games of antiquity. On the 
morning of Mayday, when the young 
of the neighbourhood assembled to 
partake in the amusements which ush- 
ered in the festivals of the month of 
flowers, a train of youths collected 
themselves at a place to this day called 
the May-bank. From thence, with 
wands enwreathed with cowsiips, they 
walked in procession to the May-pole, 
situated to the west end of the town, 
and adorned on that morning with ev- 
ery variety in the giftsof Flora. Here, 
uniting in the wild joy of young en- 
thusiasm, they struck together their 
wands, and, scattering around the 
cowslips, testified their thankfulness 
for that bounty, which, widely diffusing 
its riches, enabled them to return home 
rejoicing at the promises of the open- 
ing year.—( Weir’s Sketches of Horn- 
castle.) 


There isa singular species of festiv- 
ity at Padstow in Cornwall, on the 
Ist of May. ‘This is called the Hob- 
by-Horse ; from canvass being extend- 
ed with hoops, and painted to resemble 
ahorse. Being carried through the 
street, men, women, and children, 
flock round it, when they proceed to a 
place called Traitor-pool, about a 
quarter of a mile distant, in which the 
hobby-horse is always supposed to 
drink ; when the head being dipped in- 
to the water, is instantly taken up, and 
the mud and water are sprinkled on the 
spectators, to the no small diversion of 
all. On returning home, a_ particular 
song is sung, that is supposed to com- 
memorate the event that gave the hob- 
by-horse birth. According to tradi- 
tion, the French on a former occasion 
effected a landing at a small cove in the 
vicinity ; but seeing at a distancea 
number of women dressed in red 
cloaks, which they mistook for soldiers, 
they fled to their ships, and put to sea. 
The day generally ends in riot and dis- 
Sipation.——( Hutchins’s History o 
Cornwall.) ed 


TO MAY. 


Come, fairest nymph, resume thy reign ! 
Bring all the Graces in thy train! 

With balmy breath, and flowery tread, 
Rise from thy soft ambrosial bed ; 
Where, in Elysian slumber bound, 
Embow’ring myrtles veil thee round. 


Awake, in all thy glories dressed ; 
Recal the Zephyrs from the West : 
Restore the Sun, revive the skies : 

At mine, and Nature’s call, arise ! 
Great Nature’s self upbraids thy stay, 
And misses her accustomed May. 


See ! all her works demand thy aid ; 
The labours ot Pemona fade : 

A plaint is heard from every tree ; 
Each budding flow’ret calls for thee ; 
The birds forget to love and sing ; 
With storms alone the forests ring. 


Come then, with Pleasure at thy side, 
Diffuse thy vernal spirit wide ; 

Create, where’er thou turn’st thy eye, 
Peace, Pienty, Love, and Harmony ; 
Till every being share its part, 

And Heav'n and Earth be glad at heart, 


This invocation was written by Mr. 
West, the friend of Gray the poet, 
eighty years ago, and affords some 
proof that the fickleness of our climate 
is not so great a novelty as it is usually 
esteemed. Backward springs, wet 
summers, fine autumns, and mild win- 
ters, seem to have occurred at almost 
stated periods within the last century. 
May is often very changeful, and cold 
winds and a gloomy atmosphere but 
too often usurp the place of a clear 
blue sky, and an enlivening sun. 

The very seasons meet, flinging the buds of spring 
Into the lap of summer. 

This month, in favourable seasons, 
is bright with sunshine, and fragrant 
with perfumes, covering the meadows 
with verdure and decking the gardens 
with all the mixtures of colorific radi- 
ance; a month from which the man 
of fancy draws new infusions of imag- 
ery, and the naturalist new scenes of 
observation. 

Now the flowers are appearing, 

In the blythe month of May, 
and the smooth-shaven elastic lawns 
are smothered with lilacs and labur- 
nums ; the bees hum about the clover 
and sweet peas, and the early birds 
shake away the moisture from the 
young twigs in a rosy shower. 

The recurrence of Spring brings 
with it recollections of past happiness, 
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and of the pleasant days of youth, 
which, ‘like snow upon a river,’ are 
melted away from our grasp, but which 
imagination still pictures to us in the 
most gay and vivid colours. A living au- 
thor thus admirably displays the mighty 
power of past events over our present 
and future happiness,‘ warm from the 
heart and faithful to its fires,’ in that 
‘ longing, lingering look’ which we cast 
back to the scenes of our youth. ‘ Ye 
woods that crown the clear lone brow 
of Norman Court, why do I revisit ye 
so oft, and feel a soothing consciousness 
of your presence, but that your high 
tops waving in the wind recal to me the 
hours and years that are for ever fled ; 
that ye renew in ceaseless murmurs the 
story of long-cherished hopes and bit- 
ter disappointment; that in your soli- 
tudes and tangled wilds [can wander 
and lose myself, as I wander on and 
am lost in the solitude of my own 
heart; and that, as your rustling 
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branches give loud blast to the waste 
below, borne on the thoughts of oth- 
er years, I can look down with pa- 
tient anguish at the cheerless desola- 
tion which [ feei within ! Without that 
face pale as the primrose with hyacin- 
thine locks, for ever shunning and for 
ever haunting me, mocking my waking 
thoughts as ina dream; without that 
smile which my heart could never turn 
to scorn ; without those eyes dark with 
their own lustre, still bent on mine, and 
drawing the soul into their liquid mazes 
like a sea of love; without that name 
trembling in fancy’s ear; without that 
form gliding before me like Oread or 
Dryad in fabled groves, what should I 
do, how pass away the listless leaden- 
footed hours? Then wave, wave on, 
ye woods of Tuderley, and lift your 
high tops in the air; my sighs and 
vows, uttered by your mystic voice, 
breathe into me my former being, and 
enable me to bear the thing I am !’ 


“ae >. 
>» = 





(English Magazines, February and March, 1822.) 


MISS EDGEWORTH, 


HERE are some names in tlie re- 

public of letters, as in the world 
of politics, which, from a variety of as- 
sociations in the mind, seem to have a 
prescriptive title to public respect, even 
when all the members have not the for- 
tune to be distinguished by particular 
pre-eminence over their contempora- 
ries. Among this envied list is that of 
Edgeworth. And, their own specific 
merits out of the question, it would al- 
most be a reflection on our taste were 
it not so, with the chosen friends and 
associates of Watt, Wedgwood, Darwin, 
Day, Beddoes, and so many other emi- 
nent names in science and literature. 
To the father of this lady they render- 
ed the regard due to solid and useful 
acquirements. To herself something 
more. Her friends have been, not 
merely warm,.but enthusiastic in her 
praise ; and the public in general, suf- 
ficiently partial. © Even those bull- 
dogs of literature, the reviewers, who 
guard all the avenues to the temple of 
Fame with a vigilance that looks as if 
they thought none but themselves had 


any right to enter there, have opened 
their wide and noisy throats to join in 
the cry of applause. The coarse- 
mouthed journal of Edinburgh, grown 
hoarse in abuse, has deigned to take her 
under its especial protection, and now 
flourishes the dulcet notes of eulogy 
over her volumes ; the fact covers a 
multitude of its sins. Nor has the Quar- 
terly ventured strongly to dispraise, 
though, like the opposite principles of 
electricity, these two always draw. dif- 
ferent ways. The British pursues its 
drowsy way with characteristic indif- 
ference. While all the monthly tribe, 
the mere dog-fish of criticism, with the 
form and appetites of the shark, without 
the same powers of doing mischief—let 
pass with impunity what their more yo- 
racious elder brethren are compelled to 
spare. 

The truth is, she is above them all. 
She has had in an eminent degree, pub- 
lic opinion in her favour. And this, if 
it does not elevate an author out of the 
reach of unjust or petulant criticism, at 
least destroys much of its point, and all 
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its malice. Something is likewise due 
to coming out into the world under the 
wing of a father favourably distinguish- 
ed in the walks of science and ingenui- 
ty; something to her wise exclusion of 
pevnes and political opinions from all 

er works :—something to their uni- 
form aim—utility : most of all, to her 
undoubted talents as a theoretical teach- 
er of education, as a general novelist, 
and as a faithful delineator of national 
manners. 

The genius of Miss Edgeworth is pe- 
culiar. If good sense can be said to be 
embodied in any one novel-writer’s pen 
of the day, it is in her’s. It is never on 
stilts—never runs away with her; but 
by a species of habitual caution, 
seems pinned down to the steady, 
the sober, and the practical. She nev- 
er attempts to astonish or surprise us in 
the conduct of her stories, to excite the 
mind by extraordinary or violent means, 
in order to interest it to a painful de- 
gree, but seeks to win the attention by 
legitimate and more ordinary incidents ; 
and these experience has proved both 
to require more power in the writer, 
and to possess more permanent effects 
on the mind of the reader. Following 
up this design, we find in her volumes 
so much of nature and general life, com- 
bined with that rational tone of feeling 
peculiarly her own, that we are often 
tempted to think her tales of fiction, ac- 
tual truths. This very adherence to 
nature, may induce some to think her 
too tame ; they want to see her give the 
reins to her imagination ; to revel in 
the wild regions of improbability, with- 
out any check from reason or reality. 
We doubt much whether she has any 
taste for this. We doubt more wheth- 
er she could accomplish it successfully 
even if soinclined. For tightly curbed 
as her genius evidently has been by pa- 
ternal criticism and admonition, it 
might now require some whipping and 
spurring to plunge headlong into the 
abyss of romance. 

With writers of this kind indeed she 


claims no kindred. All the stories of 
the marvellous, of apparitions, impris- 
oned ladies, vaulted castles, horrible 


ruffians, knights, tournaments, all the 


‘clap-traps of the circulating library, the 
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hack machinery which writers of infe- 
rior genius find it necessary to use, and 
which even the author of Waverley 
does not disdain, find no favour in the 
eyes of Miss Edgeworth. Like Field- 
ing and Smollett, she draws largely 
from actual life ; and her sketches be- 
ing worked up with skill and effect, the 
finished painting as it is true, so is it 
likely to be permanent in public es- 
teem. As her subject is modern life, 
so her great aim seems to be moral im- 
provement. ‘To this every thing else 
is subservient. And it is a high degree 
of praise, more perhaps than can be 
said of most of her contemporaries, who 
only teach incidentally what, with her, 
forms the chief design. 

She seems to have surveyed man- 
kind, so far as a woman’s opportunities 
admit, with a keen and accurate eye ; 
and in those points which seldom come 
under female remark, to have been well 
informed by the extensive knowledge of 
life and manners possessed by her fa- 
ther. It is not difficult to discover, 
what in reality she has admitted, that 
facts have mostly furnished her with 
models and materials. We might go 
farther and say, that passing occurren- 
ces have been on the instant carefully 
noted down, serving, like masses of ore, 
to form the rough materials from which 
the metal was afterwards to be extract- 
ed. This impression is so strong, 
that we never put down her volumes 
without feeling convinced we have 
gained something in experience of the 
world, as well as much in amusement. 

Her Essays on E-ducation are inge- 
nious, and display great attention to 
detail, but they are not, perhaps, what 
will carry her name down to posterity. 
Many of her opinions, and her father’s 
Opinions, are controverted, and their 
conclusions denied. They have able . 
and numerous competitors, equally 
acute, equally philosophical, equally 
practical in the process of unfolding the 
latent germ of the human understand- 
ing. Of all knowledge upon this ex- 
tensive subject, that which is derived 
from experience is the best. We, 
therefore, question whether one family 
can furnish sufficient general deductions 
for the guidance of mankind upon what, 
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ws it interests all, must ever elicit va- 
rious views, opinions, and systems. 

As the faithful delineator of the na- 
tional character and manners of Ire- 
land she is beyond all rivalry. Though 
not, we believe, exactly born there, she 
is nevertheless Irish in education, in 
connexions, in property, in family, in 
all the relative associations which, in 
fact, constitute country ; with the ad- 
vantage of having been so often and so 
long in England, as fully to appreciate 
the local peculiarities which prevail in 
the sister island. For contrast and 
comparison are essential to all who 
would correctly describe the manners of 
a people. That to which we have been 
always accustomed necessarily excites 
little notice and no surprise ; and were 
even a wise man to remain all his life in 
his native village, it is not likely that 
he would note the manners of those 
around him as peculiar or strange. To 
know ourselves thoroughly it is first ne- 
cessary to become intimately acquaint- 
ed with others. 

To do this so as to penetrate to the 
heart; to shew at one view, not merely 
the language, but the feelings, senti- 
ments, and even thoughts of a peculiar 
people, requires a moral anatomist of 
the first-rate order. Miss Edgeworth 
is second to none of her day. She has 
displayed for our inspection, with al- 
most intuitive sagacity, the inmost re- 
cesses of the minds of her countrymen 
of every class ; the peasantry, indeed, 
most powerfully and distinctly ; but the 
higher and middling ranks with those 
delicate shadings which alone distin- 
guish people of education and good 
breeding in different countries. To 
quote examples at random, the tale of 
the “ Absentee” furnishes samples 
from the peer to the peasant. “ Or- 
mond,” her last, is equally rich in ori- 
ginal portraits. None who are ac- 
quainted with the mental constitution of 
Ireland, but will immediately recognize 
Sir Ulick O’Shane. His brother, 
“ King Corny,” a humourist, eccentric, 
acute, strong-minded, a despiser of 
rank, yet the king of his companions, 
is of a higher and richer stamp, very 
difficult of delineation, but unquestiona- 
bly true to nature. Such a character, 
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at least in all its leading lineaments, we 
think we have seen. The scenes in 
his dominions of the “ Black Islands” 
are admirable. To continue them 
would have been a work of great labour 
and ingenuity ; and we are half inclined 
to think what has been suggested, that 
it was necessary to kill “ King Corny,” 
in order to let the story run more 
freely. 

As a play-writer she has been much 
less successful, though encouraged to 
that department of literature by no less 
a judge than Sheridan. The “ Comic 
Dramas” do not please in the closet, 
and their fate would not perhaps be 
more fortunate on the stage. But Miss 
Edgeworth has little reason to repine 5 
for by a decree of the muses of ancient 
date, the callings of dramatist and nov- 
elist seem to be incompatible in one 
mind. Excellence in the one almost 
ensures mediocrity in the other. They 
demand, in fact, very opposite powers ; 
requiring, in one instance, condensa- 
tion of incident and character—in the 
other, expansion. Fielding is the only 
novel-writer who has had any material 
countenance asa play-wright; so little, 
indeed, that in the latter capacity he is 
nearly forgotten. | 

There is, however, a merit of this 
lady, not yet noticed, we believe, by the 
public or her friends, but which to the 
lovers of novel-reading is no ordinary 
one—that of having drawn forth the 
author of Waverley. If this affects his 
claim to originality of design, it is at 
least no discredit to follow the footsteps 
of Miss Edgeworth. She is the un- 
doubted founder and finisher of that 
species of novel which introduces us 
to the peculiarities of a whole people. 

Miss Edgeworth and her unknown 
pupil, though of various merits, have no 
reason to be ashamed of each other, 
The latter, in variety of powers, may 
excel his mistress; but the chief claims 
of both to public favour, are grounded 
on the delineation of national charac- 
ter. On this point it would be difficult 
to say which has the superiority. He 
writes currente calamo; she with more 
caution and deliberation ; he ‘is rap- 
id and overwhelming ; she more 
slow, minute, and accurate ; he throws 
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off his pages carelessly, seemingly se- 
cure of their being well received by the 
present generation, whatever they may 
be by the next; she appears to have 
her eye more steadily bent on futurity. 
He possesses greater powers of imagi- 
nation and displays more stores of 
knowledge. He deals continually in 
the bold, the glowing, and the impas- 
sioned ; but after all, the scenes inces- 
santly trench on the improbable, and 
the characters, striking as they are, seem 
too highly coloured. We see in them 
something beyond the common qualifi- 
cations of men—too brave, too witty, 
too learned, too shrewd, too adventur- 
ous, too wicked, too good—too much, 
in short, the characters of a novel to 
be mistaken for nature; yet all so ad- 
mirably done, that it is difficult to find 
fault with what is productive of so much 
amusement. 

Miss Edgeworth, with a more cau- 
tious, perhaps less vigorous pen—and 
bold pens commonly get most into such 
scrapes—has in great measure avoided 
these extremes. She has not risked so 
much, and consequently failed less. 
Her personages are seldom overcharged 
in the drawing : they are less prurient, 
sometimes less entertaining, but cer- 
tainly more chaste in the keeping, than 
those of the great master of Scottish 
manners. She has gone into the actual 
—not ideal, world, to sketch persons 
whom we have met with there in gene- 
ral intercourse, and know again imme- 
diately on seeing thus exhibited. Like 
some of the paintings of the Dutch mas- 
ters, if they are in themselves some- 
what ludicrous or singular, they are at 
least not caricatured. 

The unknown author having tickled 
the public into singular admiration, 
and desirous (very justifiably ) to pursue 
for profit what he perhaps commenced 
for amusement, has been compelled to 
seek other game. Being rather hard 


run for incidents and personages to 
furnish a good story for the supply of 
the market, he necessarily draws from 
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imagination what observation cannot 
supply. He takes a wider range in the 
worlds of fact and fiction, than any or 
all predecessors put together. He 
grasps greedily at characters and events 
past and present, public and private, 
real and unreal; at civil broils, mobs, 
pageants, and tiltings ; at fanatics, reb- 
els, smugglers, outlaws, fortune-tellers, 
rogues, of all kinds ; in short, he leaves 
nothing unattempted by which the 
stronger passions of the mind are called 
into action ; but the enthusiasm of the 
moment over, we revolt from impro- 
babilities in every page. 

The more subdued key of common 
life, chosen by our fair author, requires 
other and peculiar powers of delinea- 
tion in order to make it interest as 
highly : much acquaintance with good 
society and its forms, long observance 
and nice discrimination of character, 
intimate knowledge of the human heart, 
are all necessary to the writer. Ina 
romance, we must take upon trust what 
is given us, without looking much at 
proprieties or probabilities. On the 
contrary, we are fastidious in the de- 
tails of dinner parties, drawing-rooms, 
and routs; but surrender our judgment 
at once to the painter of glens, caverns, 
inaccessible fastnesses, and impenetra- 
ble woods. To draw men skilfully, to 
give us the lights and shades of charac- 
ter, as we commonly meet with them in 
the world, possessing a mixture of vices 
and virtues, but the latter on the whole, 
preponderating, is a very arduous task. 
But to finish bold robbers, or heroes all 
perfection, requires only a few flour- 
ishes of the pen; the former demands 
the hand of the master artist, the latter 
may be done by his apprentice. Miss 
Edgeworth has succeeded admirably 
in what may be considered the more 
difficult department of novel writing. 
While it is remarkable that the Scot- 
tish writer has not once essayed his 
powers—and it would be literary her- 
esy to doubt them—on the subject of 
genteel modern life. 
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THE SMUGGLER. 


J SPENT the whole of last summer, 

and part of the ensuing winter, on 
the Hampshire coast, visiting succes- 
sively most of its sea-ports, and bathing- 
places, and enjoying its beautiful di- 
versity of sea and wood scenery, often 
so intermingled, that the forest-trees dip 
down their flexile branches into the 
salt waters of the Solon sea ; and green 
lawns and healthy glades slope down 
to the edge of the silver sands, and not 
unfrequently to the very brink of the 
water. In no part of Hampshire is 
this characteristic beauty more strik- 
ingly exemplified than at the back of 
the Isle of Wight, that miniature ab- 
stract of all that is grand and lovely 
throughout England. Early in Au- 
gust, I crossed over from Portsmouth to 
Ryde, purposing to fix my head-quar- 
ters there, and from thence to make 
excursions to all such places as are ac- 
counted worthy the tourist’s notice. 
But a guide-book is at best an unsym- 
pathizing companion, cold and formal 
as the human machine that leads you 
over some old abbey, or venerable ca- 
thedral, peinting out indeed the princi- 
pal monuments and chapels, but pass- 
ing by, unnoticed, a hundred less out- 
wardly distinguished spots, where feel- 
ing would love to linger, and sentiment 
find inexhaustible sources of interest 
and contemplation. 

For want of a better, however, I set 
out with my silent guide, but soon stray- 
ed wide of its directions, rambling away, 
and often tarrying hours and days in 
places unhonoured by its notice, and 
perversely deviating from the beaten 
road, that would have conducted a 
more docile tourist, and one of less in- 
dependent tastes, to such or such a no- 
bleman’s or gentleman’s seat, or sum- 
mer-house, or pavilion, built on pur- 
pose to be visited and admired. But I 
did not shape my course thus designed- 
ly in a spirit of opposition to the mute 
director, whose (not . unserviceable) 
clue led me at last amongst the roman- 
tic rocks and cottages of Shanklin, Ni- 
ton, and Undercliff. It led me to those 
enchanting spots and to their lovely 
Vicinity ; but to entice me thence, was 


more than its inviting promises could 
effect ; and finally I took up my abode 
for an indefinite time in a cottage of 
grey native stone, backed by the solid 
rocks, and tapestried in front with such 
an interwoven profusion of rose and 
myrtle, as half hid the little casements, 
and aspired far over the thatched roof 
and projecting eaves. Days, weeks, 
months, slipped away imperceptibly in 
this delicious retreat, and in all the lux- 
ury of lounging felicity. Mine was 
idleness, it is true, the sensation of per- 
fect exemption from all existing neces- 
sity of mental or corporeal exertion ;— 
not a suspension of ideas, but rather a 
season of unbounded liberty for the 
wild vagrant thought to revelin, to ram- 
ble at will beyond the narrow bound- 
aries assigned by the claims of business 
or society, to her natural excursiveness. 
Summer passed away—the harvest was 
gathered in—autumn verged upon win- 
ter, and I still tenanted the rock cot- 
tage. No where are we so little sensi- 
ble of the changes of season as in the 
sea’s immediate vicinity ; and the back 
of the Isle of Wight is peculiarly illus- 
trative of this remark. Completely 
screened from the north by a — 
rocky cliff, its shores are exposed on 
to southern and westerly winds, and 
those are tempered by the peculiar 
softness always perceptible in sea- 
breezes. On a mild ‘autumn day, or 
bright winter’s morning, when the sun 
sparkles on the white sands and scin- 
tillating waves, on the sails of the little 
fishing-boats that steal along the shore 
with their wings spread open, like la 
butterflies, or on the tall grey cliffs, 
tinted with many-coloured lichens, a 
lounger on the beach will hardly per- 
ceive that the year is in its “ sere and 
yellow leaf,” or already fallen into the 
decrepitude of winter. And when the 
unchained elements proclaim aloud 
that the hoary tyrant hath commenced 
his reign, when the winds are yet let 
loose from their caverns, and the agi- 
tated sea rolls its waves in mountain- 
ous ridges on the rocky coast, when the 
sea-fowl’s scream is heard mingling in 
harsh concord with the howling blast ; 
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then, oh! then,—who can tear him- 
self from the contemplation of a scene 
more sublimely interesting than all the 
calm loveliness:‘of a summer prospect ? 
To me its attractions were irresistible ; 
and besides those of inanimate nature, 
I found other sources of interest in 
studying the character and habits of the 
almost amphibious dwellers on that 
coast. Generally speaking, there is 
something peculiarly interesting in the 
character of seafaring men, even of 
those whose voyages have extended 
little beyond their own shores. The 
fisherman’s life indeed may be account- 
ed one of the most constant peril. For 
daily bread, he must brave daily dan- 
gers. In that season when the til- 
lers of the ground rest from their la- 
bours—when the artisan and mechanic 
are sheltered within their dwellings— 
when the dormouse and the squirrel 
hide in their woolly nests, and the lit- 
tle birds find shelter in hollow banks 
and trees, or resort to milder regions, 
the poor fisherman must encounter all 
the fury of the combined elements— 
for his children’s bread is scattered on 
the waters. ° 
It is this perpetually enforced inter- 
course with danger that interests our 
feelings so powerfully in their behalf, 
together with its concomitant effects on 
their character—undaunted hardihood 
—insurmountable perseverance—al- 
most heroic daring; and, generally 
speaking, a simplicity of heart, and a 
tenderness of deportment towards the 
females and little onés of their families, 
finely contrasting their rugged exterior. 
But, unfortunately, it is not only in 
their ostensible calling of fishermen, 
that these men are forward in effront- 
ing peril. The temptation of contra- 
band trade too often allures them from 
their honest and peaceable avocations, 
to brave the laws of their country, and 
encounter the most fearful risks, in 
uit of precarious, though sometimes 
considerable gains. Of late, this des- 
te trade had extended almost to an 
ized system; and, in spite of all 
the preventive measures adopted by 
government, it is too obvious that the 
numbers of these “ free traders” are 
yearly increasing, and that their haz- 
ardous commerce is more daringly and 
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vigorously carried on. Along the 
Hampshire coast, and more particularly 
in the Isle of Wight, almost every sea- 
faring man is engaged in it, to a less or 
greater extent. For the most part, 
they are connected in secret associa- 
tions, both for co-operation and defence ; 
and there is a sort of freemasonry 
among them, the signs and tokens of 
which are soon apparent to an atten- 
tive observer. “ ‘The Custom-House 
sharks,” as they term them, are not 
their most formidable foes, for they wage 
a more desperate warfare, (as recent 
circumstances have too fatally testi- 
fied,) with that part of our naval force 
employed by government on the pre- 
ventive service. Some of the vessels 
on the station are perpetually hovering 
along on the coast; but in spite of their 
utmost vigilance, immense quantities of 
contraband goods are almost nightly 
landed, and no where with more daring 
frequency than in the Isle of Wight. 

In my rambles along its shores, the 
inhabitants of almost every cottage and 
fisherman’s cabin, for many miles 
round, became known to me. I have 
always a peculiar pleasure in convers- 
ing with these people, in listening with 
familiar interest (to which they are nev- 
er insensible) to the details of their 
feelings and opinions, and of their fam- 
ily concerns. With some of my new 
acquaintances I had ventured to expos- 
tulate on the iniquitous, as well as haz- 
ardous nature of their secret traffic, and 
many wives and mothers sanctioned, 
with approving looks and _ half-con- 
strained expressions, my remonstran- 
ces to their husbands and sons. These 
heard for the most part in sullen down- 
looking silence, (not however expres- 
sive of ill-will towards me,) or some- 
time answered my arguments with the 
remark, that#Poor folks, must live ;” 
that “ half of them during the war, had 
earned an honest livelihood in other 
ways; but now they were turned adrift, 
and must do something to get bread for 
their little ones; and, after all, while 
the rich and great folks were pleased to 
encourage their trade, it was plain they 
could not think much harm of those 
who carried it on.” This last wasa 
stinging observation, one of those with 
which babes and sucklings so often con- 
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found the sophistry of worldly wisdom. 
Amongst these humble families there 
was one at whose cabin I stopped of- 
tenest, and lingered longest, in my even- 
ing rambles. The little dwelling was 
wedged in a manner into. a cleft of the 
grey rock, up which, on every slant- 
ing ledge, the hand of industry had ac- 
cumulated garden mould, and fostered 
a beautiful vegetation ; and immediate- 
ly before it, a patch of the loveliest 
green sward sloped down to the edge of 
the sea-sand, enamelled with aromatic 
wild thyme, and dotted next the ocean, 
with tufts of thrift, centaury, and eringo, 
and with gold-coloured blossoms of 
the horn poppy. The peculiar neat- 
ness of the little cabin had early at- 
tracted my attention, which was fur- 
ther interested by the singular appear- 
ance of its owner. He was a large tall 
man, of about sixty, distinguished in his 
rson by an air of uncommon dignity, 
and by a dress, the peculiarity of which, 
together with his commanding carriage, 
and countenance of bold daring, always 
suggested the buccaneer of romantic le- 
ends to my fancy. He wore large 
oose trowsers of shaggy dark-blue 
cloth, a sort of woollen vest, broadly 
striped with grey, for the most part 
open at the throat and bosom, and 
buckled in at the waist with a broad 
leathern belt, in which two pistols were 
commonly stuck, and not unfrequently 
an old cutlass ; and over his shoulder 
was slung a second belt of broad white 
knitting, to which a powder-flask, a 
leathern-pouch, and often a thick short 
duck-gun, were suspended. A dark 
fur cap was the usual covering of his 
head, and his thick black hair was not 
so much intermingled with grey, as 
streaked with locks of perfect white- 
ness. Notwithstanding this formidable 
equipment, the harmless avocation of a 
fisherman was his ostensible employ- 
ment, though to all appearance, not 
very zealously pursued ; for in the day- 
time he was oftener to be seen lying 
along the shore in the broad sun, or 
soling by the water’s edge, or clean- 
ing the lock of his gun under the sha- 
dow of a projecting crag, than busied 
with a hook and line in his little boat, 
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or mending his nets by the cabin door. 
At almost all hours of the night, a light 
was seen burning at the cottage win- 
dow, and the master of the family, with 
his son, was invariably absent, if (as 
was sometimes niy custom) I looked in 


on them after dark, on my return from ° 


some distant spot towards my own hab- 
itation. 

At such an hour I was sure to find 
the female inmates, (the wife and wid- 
owed daughter’of the man I have been 
describing, ) in a state of visible pertur- 
bation, for which it was easy ‘to assign 
a cause; but I had remonstrated in 
vain with the infatuated husband, and 
it was still more fruitless to argue with 
the helpless women. Richard Camp- 
bell was not a native of the Isle of 
Wight, nor one trained from his youth 
up to “go down to the sea in ships, 
and occupy his business in great wa- 
ters.” For many generations his fam- 
ily had owned and cultivated a small 
farm in the North of England; himself 
had been bred up a tiller of the ground, 
contrary to his own wishes, for they had 
pointed from his very cradle to a sea- 
faring life ; and all his hours of boyish 
pastime and youthful leisure, were spent 
in the briny element, close to which, at 
the head of a small bay, or inlet, stood 
his paternal farm. Just as he had at- 
tained his twentieth year, his father 
died, leaving him (an only child) the 
inheritor of all his little property, and 
at liberty to follow the bent of his own 
inclination.—Tumultuous wishes and 
powerful yearnings were busy in his 
heart; but he was “ the only son of his 
mother, and she was a widow.” He 
staid to comfort her old age, and to 
cultivate his little inheritance, 
influenced perhaps in his decision by 
his attachment to a pretty blue-eyed 
girl, whose sweeter smiles 
his filial piety,and whose hand was 
shortly its richer recompense. The wi 
owed mother continued to dwell under 
her son’s roof, tended like Naomi, by a 
daughter-in-law as loving as Ruth, but 
happier than the Hebrew matron in the 
possession of both her children. 

Many children were born to the 


young couple, “ as likely boys and girls. 
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as ever the sun shone upon,” said the 
wife of Campbell, from whom, at differ- 
ent times, I gleaned “the simple an- 
nals” I am relating. ‘ But God was 
very good to them. He increased their 
store with their increasing family, and 
provided bread for the little mouths 
that were sent to claim it. She never 
grudged her labour, and a better nor a 
kinder husband than she was blessed 
with, never woman had. To be sure, 
he had his fancies and particular ways, 
and when he could steal a holiday, all 
his delight was to spend it on the bay 
that was near their farm, (the worse 
luck) for many an anxious hour had she 
known even then, when he was out in 
his little boat shooting wild-fowl in the 
dark winter’s nights. But no harm 
ever came to him, only their dearest 
boy, their dear Maurice,” (the mother 
never named him without a glistening 
eye) “took after his father’s fancy for 
the sea, and set his heart on being a 
sailor.” And the father called to mind 
his own youthful longings, and would 
not control those of his child, especial- 
ly as he had another son, a fine prom- 
ising lad, who took willingly to the bu- 
siness of the farm, and already lighten- 
ed his father’s labours. The mother 
grieved sore at parting with her first- 
born, (what feelings are like those of a 
mother toward her first-born?) and 
the young Maurice washer most loving 
and dutiful child, and she had reared 
him with such anxious tenderness as 
only mothers feel, through the perilous 
years of a sickly infancy. But the fa- 
ther jested with her fears, and entered 
with the ardour of a boyish heart into 
his son’s enterprizing hopes; and at 
last the youth won from her an unwil- 
ling consent. And when she shook her 
head mournfully to his promises of 
bringing rare and beautiful things from 
foreign parts for her and his little sis- 
ter, coaxed a half smile into her looks, 
by concluding with, “ And then I will 
stay quiet with you and father, and 
never want to leave you again.” —“ My 
Maurice left us,” said the mother, “and 
from that time every thing went wrong. 
Before he had been gone a month, we 
buried my husband’s mother ; but God 
called her away in a good old age, so 
- ave had no right to take on heavily at 
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her loss, though we felt it sorely.” In 
addition to his*own land, Campbell 
rented some acres of a neighbouring - 
gentleman, whose disposition was rest- 
lessly litigious, and Campbell being un- 
happily fiery and impetuous, disputes 
arose between them, and proceeded to 
such lengths, that both parties finally 
referred their differences to legal arbi- 
trement. After many tedious, and 
apparently frivolous delays, particular- 
ly irritating to Campbell’s impatient 
spirit, the cause was given in favour of 
his opponent ; and from that hour he 
adopted the firm persuasion that im- 
artial justice was banished from the 
land of his fathers. ‘This fatal preju- 
dice turned all his thoughts to bitterness, 
—haunted him like a phantom in his 
fields, by his cheerful hearth, in his 
once-peaceful bed, in the very embraces 
of his children, “ who, were born,” he 
would tell them, in the midst of their 
innocent caresses,—“ slaves in the land 
where their fathers had been free men.” 
In this state of mind he eagerly lis- 
tened to the speculative visions of a few 
agricultural adventurers, who had em- 
barked their small capital on an Ameri- 
can project, and were on the point of 
quitting their native country to seek 
wealth, liberty, and independence, in the 
back settlements of the United States. 
In an evilhour, Campbell was persuad- 
ed to embark his fortunes with those of 
the self-expatriated emigrants. The 
tears and entreaties of his wife and chil- 
dren were unavailing to deter him from 
his rash purpose; and the unhappy 
mother was torn from the beloved home, 
where her heart lingered with a thou- 
sand tender reminiscences, and most 
tenaciously in the persuasion, that if 
her lost child was ever restored to his 
native country, to the once happy 
abode of his parents his first steps 
would be directed. The shipsin which 
the Campbells were embarked, with 
their five remaining children, and all 
their worldly possessions, performed 
two-thirds of her course with prosper- 
ous celerity ; but as she approached 
her destined haven, the wind, which had 
hitherto favoured her, became contra- 
ry, and she lost sea-way for many days. 
At last, a storm which had been gath- 
ering with awfully gradual preparation, 
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burst over her with tremendous fury. 
Three days and nights she drove before 
it, but on the fourth her masts and rig- 
ging went overboard, and before the 
wreck could be cut away, a plank in 
the ship’s side was stove in by thé 
floating timbers. In the confusion 
which had assembled every soul on 
deck, the leak was not discovered till 
the water in the hold had gained to a 
depth of many feet; and though the 
pump was set to work immediately, and 
for a time kept going by the almost su- 
perhuman exertions of crew and passen- 
gers, all was unavailing ; and to betake 
themselves to the boats was the last hur- 
ried and desperate resource. Campbell 
had succeeded in lowering his three 
youngest children into one of them,alrea- 
dy crowded with their fellow-sharers in 
calamity, and was preparing to send 
down his eldest son and daughter, and 
to descend himself with their mother in 
his arms, when a woman pressing be- 
fore him with despairing haste, leapt 
down into the crowded boat, which up- 
set in an instant, and the perishing cry 
oftwenty drowning creatures mingled 
with the agonizing shriek of parents, 
husbands, and children, from the deck 
of the sinking ship. The other boat 
was yet alongside, and Campbell was 
at last seated in her with his two sur- 
viving children, and their unconscious 
mother, who sunk into a state of bless- 
ed insensibility, when the drowning 
screams of her lost little ones rung in 
her ears. Five-and-twenty persons 
were wedged in this frail bark, with a 
cask of water, and a small bag of bis- 
cuit. An old sail had been flung down 
with these scanty stores, which they 
contrived to hoist on the subsiding of 
the storm, toward the evening of their 
first day’s commitment in that “ for- 
lorn hope,” to the wide world of wa- 
ters. ‘Their compass had been lost in 
the large boat, and faint indeed were 
their hopes of ever reaching land, from 
whence they had no means of comput- 
ing their distance. But the unsleep- 
ing eye of Providence watched over 
them, and on the fourth day of their 
melancholy progress, a sail making 
towards them was descried on the 
verge of the horizon. It neared, and 
the ship proved te be a homeward. 


bound West India trader, into which 
the perishing adventurers were received 
with prompt humanity ; and on her 
reaching her appointed haven, (Ports- 
mouth) Campbell, with his companions 
in misfortune, and the remnant of his 
once-flourishing family once more set 
foot on British earth. He had saved 
about his person a small part of his 
little property ; but the whole residue 
was insufficient to equip them for a 
second attempt, had he even .been so 
obstinately bent on the prosecution of 
his trans-Atlantic scheme as to persist 
in it against (what appeared to him) the 
declared will of the Almighty. Once, 
in his younger days, he had visited the 
Isle of Wight, and the remembrance of 
its stone cottages, and beautiful bays, 
was yet fresh in hismind. He crossed 
over with his family, and a few weeks 
put him in possession of a neat cabin 
and small fishing-boat ; and for a time 
the little family was subsisted in frugal 
comfort by the united industry of the 
father and son. Soon after their settle- 
ment in the island, their daughter (ma- 
tured to lovely womanhood) married a 
respectable and ‘enterprizing young 
man, the owner ofa pilot vessel. In 
the course of three years she brought 
her husband as many children, and du- 
ring that time all went well with them ; 
but her William’s occupation, a luera- 
tive one in time of war, exposed him to 
frequent and fearful dangers, and one 
tempestuous winter’s night, having ven- 
tured out to the assistance of a perish- 
ing vessel, his own little vessel founder- 
ed in the attempt, and the morning’s 
tide floated her husband’s corpse to the 
feet of his distracted wife, as she stood 
on the sea-beach watching every white 
sail that became visible through the 
haze of the grey-clouded dawn. 

The forlorn widow and her orphan 
babes found a refuge in the humble 
cabin of her father, and he and his son 
redoubled their laborious exertions for 
their support. But these were heavy 
claims, and the little family but just 
contrived to live, barely supplied with 
the coarsest necessaries. When temp- 
tation assails the poor man by holding 
out to his grasp the means of lessening 
the hardships and privations of those 
dear to him as his own soul, is it to he 
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wondered at that he so often fails, when 
others, without the same excuses to 
plead, set him the example of yielding ? 
Campbell (having first been seduced 
into casual and inconsiderable ventures ) 
was at last enrolled in the gang of 


smugglers, who carried on their peri-- 


lous trade along the coast; and from 
that time though comparative plenty 
revisited his cottage, the careless smile 
of innocent security no longer beamed 
on the features of its inmates. Marga- 
ret struggled long with well-principled 
firmness against the infatuation of her 
husband ; but, flushed with success, 
and emboldened by association with 
numbers, they resisted her anxious re- 
monstrances ; and at last, heartsick of 
fruitless opposition, and shrinking from 
the angry frown of him who had been 
for so many years the sharer of her 
joys and sorrows, she very passively 
acquiesced in their proceedings, and in 
the end was persuaded to contribute 
her share towards furthering them, by 
secretly disposing of the unlawfully ob- 
tained articles, 
During my abode in the Isle of Wight, 
I had become acquainted with two or 
three families resident within a few 
miles of the spot where I had taken up 
my habitation. With one of these 
(consisting of a widow lady of rank and 
her two grown-up daughters) I had 
been previously acquainted in Lon- 
don, and at other places. They had 
been recommended by the medical 
adviser of the younger daughter, who 
was threatened with a pulmonary af- 
fection, to try the effects of a winter at 
the back of the island, and I was agree- 
_ ably surprised to find them inhabitants 
of a beautiful villa, “a cottage of hu- 
mility,” about three miles from my own 
cabin at the Undercliff. They were 
agreeable and accomplished women ; 
and a few hours spent in their compa- 
ny formed a pleasing and not unfre- 
quent variety in my solitary life ; and 
in the dearth of society incident to their 
insulated retreat, my fair friends conde- 
scended to tolerate, and even welcome 
the eccentric old bachelor with their 
most gracious smiles. One November 
evening my ramble had terminated at 
their abode, and I had just drawn my 
chair into the cheerful circle round the 
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tea-table, when a powdered footman 
entered, and spoke a few words in a 
mysterious half whisper to the elder la- 
dy, who smiled and replied, “ Oh, tell 
her to come in; there is no one here 
gf whom she need be apprehensive.” 
The communication of which assurance 
quickly ushered into the room my new 
acquaintance Margaret Campbell. An 
old rusty black bonnet was drawn 
down lower than usual over her face, 
and her dingy red cloak (under which 
she carried some bulky parcel) was 
wrapped round a figure that seemed 
endeavouring to shrink itself into the 
least possible compass. At sight of me 
she half started, and dropt her eyes 
with a fearful curtsey. “ Ah, Marga- 
ret!” Lexclaimed,too well divining the 
object of her darkling embassy. But 
the lady of the house encouraged her 
to advance, laughingly saying, “ Oh, 
never mind Mr..——, he will not in- 
form against us, though he shakes his 
head so awfully—Well, have you 
brought the tea °”—*“ And the lace, 
and the silk scarfs?” chimed in the 
younger ladies, with eager curiosity 
sparkling in their eyes, as they almost 
dragged the important budget, with 
their own hands, from beneath the 
poor woman’s cloak. ‘“ Have you 
brought our scarfs at last ? what a time 
we have been expecting them !”— 
“ Yes, indeed,” echoed Lady Mary; 
“ and, depending on your promise of 
procuring me some, [ have been quite 
distressed for tea—There is really no 
dependance on your word, Mrs. Camp- 
bell; and yet I have been at some 
pains to impress you with a just sense 
of your christian duties, amongst which 
you have often heard me remark, (and 
I am sure the tracts I have given you 
inculcate the same lesson, ) that a strict 
attention to truth is one of the most es- 
sential—Well! where’s the tea?”— 
“Oh! my lady,” answered the poor 
woman with ahumbly deprecating tone 
and look, “ if you did but know what 
risks we run to get these things, and 
how uncertain our trade is, you would 
not wonder that we cannot always oblige 
our customers so punctually as we 
would wish—I have brought the silks 
and scarfs for the young ladies, but the 
tea———” “ What ! no tea yet? Real- 
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ly it is too bad, Mrs. Campbell ; I must 
try if other people are not more to be 
depended on.” —“ Indeed, my lady, we 
have tried hard to get it for your lady- 
ship ; but there’s such a sharp look out 
now, and the Ranger has been lying off 
the island for this week past, our people 
haven’t been able to get nothing ashore, 
and yet I am sure my husband and son 
have been upon the watch along the 
beach, and in the boat these three 
nights in all this dreadful weather ; and 
to-night, though it blows a gale, they’re 
out again ;” and the poor woman cast 
a tearful shuddering glance towards the 
window, against which the wind beat 
dismally, accompanied with thick driv- 
ing sleet, that half obscured the glimpses 
of a sickly moon. 

The lady was pacified by these as- 
surances, that the foreign luxury should 
be procured for her that night, if human 
exertions made at the peril of human 
life, could succeed in landing it. The 
silks, dc. were examined and approved 
of by the young ladies, and finally ta- 
_ ken and paid for, after some haggling 
about “ the price of blood,” as the pur- 
chase-money might too justly have been 
denominated. Mrs. Campbell receiv- 
ed it with a deep sigh, and humbly curt- 
seying, withdrew from the presence, 
not without (involuntarily, as it were) 
stealing an abashed glance towards my 
countenance as she passed me. She 
was no sooner out of the room than her 
fair customers began to expatiate with 
rapturous volubility, on the cheapness 
of their purchases, an inconsistency of 
remark that puzzled me exceedingly, 
as, not five minutes before, while bar- 
gaining with the seller, they had averred 
her goods to be of very inferior manu- 
facture, and exorbitantly dear. “Ay, 
but,” observed the prudent mother, 
~ “ you were in such a hurry, or you 
might have made better bargains ; but 
it’s always the way—and yet I winked 
and winked at you both. I should 
have got those things half as cheap 
again.’ 

Indulgently tender as I am inclined 
to be to the little whims and foibles of 
the sex, I could not, on the present oc- 
casion, refrain from hinting to my fair 
friends a part of what was passing in 
my mind. At first they laughed at 
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my quizzical scruples, and replied to 
them with the common-place remark, 
that “ the few things they occasionally 
purchased could make no difference ; 
for that the people would smuggle all 
the same, and find encouragement from 
others, if not from them.” And when 
I pressed the question a little further, 
suggesting to their consciences whether 
all who encouraged the trade were not, 
in a great measure answerable for the 
guilt incurred, and the lives lost in the 
prosecution of it, they bade me not talk 
of such horrid things, and huddled 
away their recent purchases in a sort of 
disconcerted silence, that spoke any 
thing rather than remorse of conscience 
and purposed reformation. My “ ser- 
monizing,” as it was termed, seemed to 
have thrown a spell over the frank so- 
ciability that usually enlivened our 
evening coteries. Conversation lan- 
guished—the piano was out of tane— 
and the yuung ladies not in a singing 
mood. Their mamma broke her net- 
ting-thread every three minutes, and, 
from a digression on the degenerate 
rottenness of modern cotton, digressed 
insensibly into a train of serious obser- 
vations on the dangers impending over 
Church and State, from the machina- 
tions of evangelical reformers—ever 
and anon, when the storm waxed loud- 
er, interspersing her remarks with pa- 
thetic complaints of the perverseness 
with which the very elements seemed 
to conspire with Government against 
the landing of the precious bales. 

The storm did rage fearfully, and 
its increasing violence warned me to 
retrace my homeward way, before the 
disappearance of a yet glimmering 
moon should leave me to pursue it in 
total darkness. Flapping my hat over 
my eyes, and wrapping myself snugly 
round in the thick folds of a huge boat- 
cloak, I issued forth from the cheerful 
brightness of the cottage parlour ito 
the darkness visible of the wild scene 
without. Wildly magnificent it was ! 
My path lay along the shore, against 
which mountainous waves came rolling 
in long ridges, with a sound like thun- 
der. Sleet, falling at intervals, min- 
gled with the sea surf, and both were 
driven into my face by the south-east 
blast, with a violence that obliged me 
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frequently to pause and gasp for 
breath. Large masses of clouds were 
hurried in sublime disorder across the 
dim struggling moon, whose pale light 
gleamed at intervals, with ghastly in- 
distinctness, along the white sands, and 
on the frothy summits of the advancing 
billows. As I pursued my way, buf- 
feting the conflicting elements, other 
sounds, methought, appeared to mingle 
in their uproar. The deep and shrill 
intonation of human voices seemed 
. blended with the wailing and sobbing 
of the storm ; the creaking and labour- 
ing of planks, the splash of oars was 
distinguishable, I thought, in the pause 
of the receding waves. I was not de- 
ceived. A momentary gleam of moon- 
light glanced on the white sails of a ves- 
sel at some distance from the land, and 
one of her boats a black speck on the 
billows) was discernible, making her 
way towards the shore. At that mo- 
ment, another boat close in shore, shot 
by with the velocity of lightning, and 
at the same instant a man rushed quick- 
ly by me, whose tall remarkable figure 
I recognized for Campbell’s in that 
dim momentary glance, he darted on 
with the rapidity of an arrow, and im- 
mediately I heard a long shrill whistle 
re-echoed by another and another from 
the cliffs, from the shore, and from the 
sea. The moon had almost withdrawn 
her feeble light, and I could no longer 
discern any object but the white sands 
under my feet, and the sea foam that 
frothed over them. More than two 
miles of my homeward path was yet 
before me; and in their progress I 
should have to cross two gullies furrow- 
ed through the sand by land-springs 
from the adjacent cliffs. Intermingled 
and bedded in these were several rocky 
crags, and portions of the foundered 
cliff, amongst which it was easy to pick 
one’s day-light way ; but the impene- 
trable gloom that now enveloped every 
object, made me pause for a moment 
to consider how far it might be safe to 
continue onward in my wave-washed 
path. -A light streaming from one of 
the windows of Campbell’s cottage, a 
few furlongs from the beach, decided 
the result of my deliberation, and I 
turned towards the little dwelling, pur- 
posing to apply there for a lantern and 


a guide, should the younger Campbell 
chance to be at home. 

I had no need to tap for admittance 
at the humble door. It was open, and 
on the threshold stood the mother of 
the family, The light from within 
gleamed across her face and figure, and 
I could perceive that she was listening 
with intent breathlessness, and with 
eyes rivetted, as if they could pierce 
the darkness, towards the quarter from 
whence I was approaching. My steps 
on the loose shingle at length reached 
the ear, and she darted forward, ex- 
claiming, “Oh Amy! thank God! 
here’s your father.” The woman 
sprang to the door with a light, and its 
beams revealed my then unwelcome 
features, instead of those of the husband 
and father. Oh, sir! I thought”— 
was poor Margaret’s eloquently unfin- 
ished ejaculation, when she discovered 
her mistake; “ but you are kindly wel- 
come,” she quickly added, “ for this is 
no night for any Christian soul to be 
out in, though my husband and son 
Oh, sir ! they are both, both toss- 
ing in one little boat on that dreadful 
sea; and that is not all, the Ranger’s 
boats are on the look out for the lug- 
ger they are gone to meet, and God 
knows what may happen—I prayed 
and beseeched them for this night only 
to stay peaceably at home, such a night 
of weather as was working up, but all 
in vain; we had promised our lady and 
the cargo was to be landed to-night— 
Oh, sir ! my lady, and the like of she, 
little think” And the poor woman 
burst into tears. This was no time for 
admonition and reproof, or for the con- 
solatory remarks so often addressed to 
the unhappy, of “I told you it would 
come to this,” or “This would not 
have happened if you had listened to 
me,” or, “ Well, you have brought it 
all upon yourself.” ‘The consequences 
of their illicit traffic was now brought 
more forcibly home to the minds of 
these poor people, by the agonizing 
suspense they were enduring, than they 
could have been by any arguments I 
might have laboured to enforce. I did 
my best to calm their terrors. ‘To dis- 
pel them was impossible, while the 
tempest raged louder and louder ; and 
independent of that there were other 
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too reasonable grounds for apprehen- 
sion. I suggested the probability of 
Campbell not being in the boat, as he 
had passed me on the beach so recent- 
ly ; but at all events he was abroad in 
a tremendous night, and with a despe- 
rate gang, expecting and armed against 
résistance. Forgetting my own pur- 
pose of borrowing a lantern to continue 
my homeward path, I entered the cabin 
with the distressed females, whose looks 
thanked me for abiding with them in 
this their hour ef need. A_ cheerful 
fire brightened the interior of the little 
dwelling, where neatness and order still 
bore testimony that the habits of its in- 
mates had at least been those of peace- 
ful industry. The fire-light gleamed 
ruddy red on the clean brick floor: a 
carved oak table, and a few clumsy old 
chairs of the same fashion, were bright 
with the polish of age and housewifery ; 
and one, distinguished by capacious 
arms, a high stuffed back, and red cush- 
ion, was placed close beside the ingle 
nook, the accustomed seat of the fa- 
ther of the family. His pipe lay close 
at hand, on the high mantle shelf, where 
a pair of brass candlesticks, a few china 
cups, some long-shanked drinking 
glasses, and sundry tobacco stoppers, of 
fantastical figure, were ranged in sym- 
metrical order. ‘The dresser was elab- 
orately set out with its rows of various 
shape and quaint diversity of motto, 
and device, its japanned tray, and ma- 
hogany tea-chest, proudly conspicuous 
in the middle. ‘The walls were hung 
round with nets, baskets, and fishing 
apparatus, and to the rafter various ar- 
ticles of the same description were ap- 
pended; but Campbell’s duck gun, and 
his two clumsy pistols, rested not on 
the hooks he was wont to call his ar- 
moury. An unfinished net was sus- 
pended by the chimney corner, at 
which the youthful widow had appar- 
ently been employed. She resumed 
her seat and shuttle, but the hand that 
held it rested idly on her lap, while her 
eyes were rivetted in mournful solici- 
tude on the anxious countenance of her 
mother. There was something pecu- 
liarly interesting in this young woman ; 
not beauty of feature, for excepting a 
pair of fine dark eyes, shaded by lashes 
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of unusual length, there was nothing 
uncommon in her countenance, and 
her naturally dark and colourless com- 
plexion was tinged with the sallow hue 
of sickness ;—her lips were whiter than 
her cheek, and her uncommonly tall 
figure, slender and fragile as the reed, 
bowed down with the languor of weak- 
ness and sorrow. But when she lifted 
up those dark eyes, their melancholy 
light was touchingly expressive, and in 
unison with the general character of the 
slight shadowy frame, that seemed al- 
most transparent to the workings of the 
wounded spirit within. Amy’s young 
heart had never recovered the shock of 
her William’s untimely death, and her 
timid tender nature was weighed down 
under a perpetual load of conscious 
self-reproach, that for her sake, and 
that of her infants, her father and her 
brother had engaged in the perilous un- 
lawfulness of their present courses. As 
she sat looking on her mother’s face, E 
could perceive what thoughts were 
passing in her mind. At last a large 
tear, that had been some time collect- 
ing, swelled over the quivering lid, and 
trickled slowly down her cheek, and 
rising suddenly, and letting fall the net- 
ting and shuttle, she came and edged 
herself on the corner of her mother’s 
chair, and clasping one arm round her 
neck, and hiding her face on her shoul- 
der, “ Mother !”—“ My Amy! my 
dear child !” whispered the fond pa- 
rent, tenderly caressing her, “ why 
should you always reproach yourself 
so? You who have been a good dutiful 
child, and a comfort to us ever since you 
were born. Before your father fell in- 
to evil company, and listened to their 
temptations, did we not contrive to 
maintain ourselves, and you and your 
dear fatherless babies, by honest indus- 
try ; and where should you have taken 
refuge, my precious Amy, but under 
your parents’ roof ?”” A look of elo- 
quent gratitude and a tender kiss was 
Amy’s reply to these fond assurances. 
For a few moments this touching inter- 
course of hearts, beguiled them from 
the intense anxiousness with which they 
had been listening to every sound from 
without ; but the redoubled violence of 
the storm fearfully roused them from 
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that momentary abstraction, and they 
started and looked in each other’s 
faces, and then in mine, as if beseech - 
ing comfort, when, alas! I had only 
sympathy to bestow. The conflict of 
winds and waves was indeed tremen- 
dous, and I felt too forcibly convinced, 
that if the poor Campbells were indeed 
exposed to it, in their little fishing boat, 
nothing short of a miracle could save 
them from a watery grave. There 
was a chance, however, that the landing 
of the contraband goods might have 
been effected by the crew of the lugger, 
without help from shore, and, in that 
case, the prolonged absence of the fa- 
ther and son might arise from their 
having proceeded with them to some 
inland place of concealment. The 
probability of this suggestion was ea- 
gerly caught at by the conscious pair, 
but the ray of hope gleamed with 
transient brightness: A gust of wind, 
more awful than any which had pre- 
ceded it, rushed past with deafening 
uproar, and as it died away, low 
sobs, and shrill moaning lamentations, 
seemed mingled with its deep bass. 
We were all silent, now straining our 
sight from the cabin door into the mur- 
ky gloom without,—now gathering to- 
gether round the blazing hearth, where 
the neglected embers emitted only a 
fitful glimmer. The wind rushing 
through every chink and cranny, wa- 
ved to and fro the flame of the small 
eandle, declining in its socket, and at 
last the hour of twelve was struck by 
the old clock that “ ticked behind the 
door” in its dark heavy case. At that 
moment a large venerable looking book, 
that lay with a few others on a hang- 
ing shelf, near the chimney, slipped 
from the edge on which it rested, and 
fell with a dull heavy sound at Marga- 
ret’s feet. It was the Bible that had 
belonged to her husband’s mother, and 
as she stooped to pick it up and replace 
it, she perceived that it had fallen open 
at the leaf, where, twenty-two years 
back from that very day, the venerable 

ent had recorded, with pious grati- 
tude, the birth of her son’s first born. 
“ Ah, my dear son! my good Mau- 
rice !” ejaculated the heartstruck mo- 
ther ; “I was not used to forget the 


day God gave thee to me—~Thou wert 
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the first to leave me, and now” —— 
She was interrupted by the low inar- 
ticulate murmur of a human voice, that 
sounded near us. We all started, but 
Amy’s ear was familiarized to the tone 
—it was one of her little ones talking 
and moaning in its sleep. The small 
chamber where they lay opened from 
that we were in, and the young mother 
crept softly towards the bed of her 
sleeping infants. She was still bending 
over them, when the outer door was 
suddenly dashed open, and Campbell 
—Campbell himself, burst into the cot- 
tage. Oh! with what a shriek of ec- 
stacy was he welcomed! With what 
a rapture of inarticulate words, clinging 
embraces, and tearful smiles ! But the 


joy was transient, and succeeded by a 


sudden chill of nameless apprehensions ; 
for, disengaging himself almost roughly 
from the arms of his wife and daugh- 
ter, he staggered towards his own old 
chair, and flinging himself back in it, 
covered his face with his clasped hands. 
One only cause for this fearful agitation 
suggested itself to his trembling wife. 
‘‘ Myson! my son !” she shrieked out, 
grasping her husband’s arms, what 
have you done with him? He is dead! 
he is murdered! Oh! I knew it would 
come to this.””—“‘ Peace, woman !” 
shouted Campbell, in a voice of thun- 
der, uncovering his face as he started 
up wildly from his chair with a look of 
appalling fierceness—“ Peace, woman ! 
your son is safe ;” then his tone 
suddenly dropping to a low hoarse 
murmur, he added, “ This is not his 
blood,” and he flung on the table his 
broad white belt, on which the tokens 
of a deadly fray were frightfully appa- 
rent. Campbell!” I cried, “ unhappy 
man! what have you done? to what 
have you brought your wretched fami- 
ly ? For their sakes, escape, escape 
for you life, while the darkness favours 
you.” He trembled, and looked irre- 
solute for a moment, but immediately 
resuming the voice and air of desperate 
sternness, replied, “ It is too late~-they 
are at my heels—they tracked me 
home ;” and while he yet spoke, the 
trampling of feet, and the shout of loud 
voices were heard; the door burst 
open, and several rough looking men, 


in the garb of sailors, rushed into the 
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cottage. “Ah! we have you, my 
man,” they vociferated— we have you 
at last, though the young villain has 
given us the slip.”——“ Villain :” shout- 
ed Campbell ; “ who dares to call my 
son a villain ?” But checking himself 
instantaneously, he added, in a subdued 
tone, “ but lam in your power now, 
you may do what you will ;” and once 
more he seated himself in sullen sub- 
missiveness. ‘The women clung round 
him, his unhappy wife exclaiming, 
“ Qh what has he done ? If there has 
been mischief, it is not his fault—he 
would not hurt a fly—For all his rough 
way he is as tender-hearted as a child 
-——Richard! Richard! speak to them 
—tell them ‘tis a mistake.” He nei- 
ther spoke nor moved, nor lifted up his 
eyes from the ground on which they 
were fixed. ‘ No mistake at all, mis- 
tress,’ said one of the men, “ ha has 
only shot one of our people, that’s all, 
and we must just fit him with a couple 
of these new bracelets ” And so say- 
ing, he began fastening a pair of hand- 
cufis round Campbell's wrists. He of- 
fered no resistance, and seemed indeed 
almost unconscious of what was doing, 
when the eldest of Amy’s children, a 
pretty little girl of four years old, who 
having been awakened by the noise, 
had crept softly from her bed, and 
and made her way unperceived tow- 
ards her grandfather. burst into a fit of 
loud sobbing, and climbing up upon his 
knees, and clasping her little arms 
about his neck, and laying her soft 
cheek to his dark rough one, lisped out, 
“Send away naughty men grandad— 
naughty men frighten Amy.” 

The springs of sensibility that seem- 
ed frozen up in Campbell’s bosom were 
touched electrically by the loving tones 
and caresses of his little darling. He 
hugged her to his bosom, which began 
to heave with deep convulsive sobs, 
and for a moment the tears of the old 
man and the child mingled in touching 
silence. As he clasped her thus, the 
handcuff that was already fastened to 
his left wrist, pressed painfully on her 
tender arms, and as she shrunk from 
it, he seemed first to perceive the igno- 
minious fetter. His brow was wrung 
with a sudden convulsion, but its dis- 
tortion was momentary, and turning to 
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his weeping daughter, he said quietly, 
“ Amy, my dear child! take the poor 
baby; I little thought, dear lamb! 
she would ever find hurt or harm in 
her old grandfather’s arms.” It was a 
touching scene—even the rough sail- 
ors seemed affected by it,and they were 
more gently executing their task of 
fitting on the other manacle, when again 
steps and voices approached; again 
the door opened, and a second band ap- 
peared at it, a group of sailors like- 
wise, bearing amongst them a ghastly 
burthen, the lifeless body of the unfor- 
tunate young man who had been shot 
in the execution of his duty, by the rash 
hand of the wretched culprit before us, 
whose aim was not the less fatal, for 
having been almost unconsciously ta- 
ken in the bustle of a desperate con- 
flict. “ We've missed our boat, and 
we could not let him lie bleeding on the 
beach,” said one of the new comers, in 
reply to an exclamation of surprise 
from those who before occupied the 
cottage. Campbell’s agitation was 
dreadful—He turned, shuddering, from 
the sight of his victim. The women 
stood petrified with horror. I alone 
retaining some self-possession, advanc- 
ed to examine if human aid might yet 
avail to save the poor youth, who was 
laid (apparently a corpse) on three 
chairs, near the door. Comprehend- 
ing my purpose, the humane tender- 
ness of poor Margaret’s nature sur- 
mounted her agonizing feelings, and she 
came trembling to assist in the painful 
examination. ‘The young man’s face 
was turned from us towards the wall, 
and almost covered by the luxuriant 
hair, (a sailor’s pride) which, escaping 
from the confining ribbon, had fallen 
in dark wet masses over his cheek and 
brow. His right hand hung down from 
his side, and on taking it into mine, I 
found that it was already cold as mar- 
ble, and that no pulse was perceptible 
in the artery. Margaret had, as expe- 
ditiously as her agitation would permit, 
unclosed his sailor’s jacket, and check- 
ed shirt, and though she started and 
shuddered at the sight of blood thickly 
congealed over his bosom, she persisted 
heroically in her trying task. His neck 
handkerchief had been previously un- 
tied, and stuffed down as a temporary” 
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pledget into the wounded breast. In 
removing it, Margaret’s finger became 
entangled by a black string passed 
round the youth’s neck, to which a 
small locket was suspended. She had 
hastily moving it aside, when the light 
held by one of the sailors fell upon the 
medallion, (a perforated gold pocket 
piece) and her eye glancing towards it 
at the same moment, a half choaked 
exclamation burst from her lips, and, 
looking up, I saw her motionless, 
breathless, her hands clasped together 
with convulsive energy, and her eyes 
almost from their sockets, in the stare 
of indescribable horror with which they 
were rivetted on the suspended token. 
Atlast,a shriek (such a one as my ears 
never before heard, the recollection of 
which still curdles the blood in my 
veins ) burst from her lips, and brought 
her daughter and husband (even the 
unfortunate man himself) to the spot 
where she stood absorbed in that fear- 
ful contemplation. She looked up to- 
wards her husband (on whose brow 
cold drops of agony were thickly gath- 
ering, whose white lips quivered with 
the workings of a tortured spirit) she 
gazed up in his face with such a look 
as I shall never forget. It was one of 
horrid calmness, more fearful to behold 
than the wildest expressions of passion- 
ate agony, and grasping his fettered 
hand firmly in one of her’s, and with 
the other pointing to the perforated 
gold piece, as it lay on the mangled 
bosom of the dead youth, she said in a 


slow steady voice, * Look there! what 
is that >— Who is that, Richard ?” His 
eyes rivetted themselves with a ghastly 
stare on the object to which she point- 
ed, then wandered wildly over the life- 
less form before him; but the tremu- 
lous agitation of his frame ceased, the 
convulsive working of the muscles of 
his face changed into rigid fixedness. 
and he stood like one petrified in the 
very burst of despair. Once more she 
repeated, in the same calm deliberate 
tone, “ Who is that, Richard?” and 
seiddenly leaning forward, dashed aside 
from the face of the corpse the dark 
locks that had hitherto concealed it. 
“There, there !” she shrieked— I 
knew it was my son!” and _ bursting 
into a frenzied ‘laugh, she called out, 
‘“ Amy! Amy! your brother is come 
home! come home on his birth-day ! 
—Will nobody bid him welcome ? 
Richard won’t you speak to your son, 
to our dear Maurice ! won’t you bless 
him on his birth-day ?” And snatch- 
ing her husband’s hand, she endeavour- 
ed to drag him towards the pale face 
of the dead. He to whom this heart- 
rending appeal was addressed, replied 
only by one deep groan, which seemed 
to burst up the very fountains of feeling 
and of life. He staggered back a few 
paces—his eyes closed —the convulsion 
of a moment passed over his features, 
and he fell back as inanimate as the 
pale corpse that was still clasped with 
frantic rapture to the heart of the brains 
struck mother. 





ONE KISS MORE. 


One kiss more ? 
And then we part, my love ; ; 
’Tis sweet to bless affection o’er 
And teach the heartstrings music’s lore, 
Like seraphim above. 


Lips are leaves 
To rosy hearts and eyes, 
Are suns that light affeciion’s heaves, 
And love to life’s pure kisses cleaves 
When to part fondness he tries. 


One kiss more ? 
The echo still returns, 
Another ? oh, there’s yet full store, 
The hallow’d incense sweetly burns 
From feeling’s precious core. 


Good night, sweeting ! 
Nay, but one more ? then fly: 

Once parted here, time is so fleeting, 

In heaven may be our next love-meeting. 
Where kisses never die. 








(7 FE) 


WOMEN. 


Tt has often been a subject of medi- 

tation with me, whether there be 
really any difference between men and 
women—I mean in their intellectual 
powers. It is argued by some, that 
there is naturally no difference whatev- 
er, and that all the difference we observe 
is produced by art. Education has 
certainly a wonderful influence in fash- 
ioning the mind, and some philosophers 
have carried this principle so far, as to 
ascribe to it all the varieties in the ani- 
mal creation. They say that man is 
indebted for his superiority solely to 
some accidental peculiarities in his or- 
ganization ; that had he had the hoof of 
an ox, the nails of the wolf, or the claws 
of the lion, he would have been no bet- 
ter than these animals. I confess I do 
not hold with this sort of philosophy ; 
J rather think, with Galen, that man is 
wise not because of his hands, but that 
he had hands appended to his wrists 
instead of the hoofs of a horse, because 
of his pre-eminent wisdom. And I 
think, in like manner, it will be easy to 
shew, that there is a natural, or as the 
Marquis of Londonderry would say, a 
fundamental difference between the sex- 
es, wholly independent of social institu- 
tions. Were there not this difference, 
how is it that women inall agesand inall 
countries, have held only a subordinate 
station in society ? Education is insuf- 
ficient to account for this circumstance, 
because it is in nature for every thing 
ultimately to triumph over adventitious 
obstacles, and attain that rank for which 
itis qualified. Besides,we do not observe 
that education exerts such an omnipotent 
influence over the destiny of individuals. 
Most persons, remarkable for intellec- 
tual eminence, have attained it in spite 
of peculiar disadvantages ; it has ever 
been the lot of Genius to contend with 
the difficulties of fortune, birth, and ed- 
ucation, Allowing, then, that females 
labour under disadvantages from this 
source, is it not surprising that they do 
not exhibit similar instances of triumph- 
ing over them? yet we do not find 
such instances. If they afford any ex- 


traordinary examples of intellect, they 
are always, 1 apprehend, an inferior 


grade. Thus they have produced no 
philosopher equal to Newton, no poet 
like Homer, no conqueror like Alex- 
ander, no dramatist like Shakspeare,— 
nor, to my mind, any cook equal to the 
great Doctor Kitchener. 

Eminent women, no doubt, there 
have been ; but when we examine their 
productions, we seldom, ! think, fail to 
discover traces to which sex they be- 
long: the peculiarities of their nature 
usually reminding us of the fable of 
JEsop, quoted by Bacon ; when puss 
sat demurely at table, in man’s attire, 
till a mouse crossed the room. The 
late Madame de Stael was a striking ine 
stance of this sort. No female display- 
ed greater and more varied powers of 
intellect ; yet in her occasional vanity 
and especially in her personal antipa- 
thies, she evinced all the weaknesses 
(shall I say?) of her sex. Queen 
Elizabeth is another instance of a mas- 
culine mind conjoined with womanly 
infirmities. She was never weary of list- 
ening to discourses on her “ excedlent 
beauties,’ and her most grave minis- 
ters found no way so efiectual to her fa- 
vour, as by telling her, that “ the lustre 
of her beauty dazzled them like the sun, 
and they could not behold it with fixed 
eyes.” But perhaps the rarest exam- 
ple of intellectual manhood is Cathe. 
rine the Second, Empress of Russia : 
she indeed seems to have very little 
of woman in her nature; even her vices 
were of a manly order—ambitious, 
cruel, and imperious ; and in her amours 
she appears, in some respects, to have 
usurped the place of the opposite sex, 
and treated her numerous lovers more 
like her mistresses than admirers, 

I have chosen these three examples 
as being the best known, and exhibiting 
the strongest claims to an equality with 
man. I perhaps might have found 
living instances of great merit, but I 
prefer confining my ecbservations ta 
those that are dead. ‘The examples, 
however, that I have quoted, by no 
means decide the question : it is not by 
particular instances, but by comparing 
the most eminent of both sexes, that a 
fair inference can be drawn, 
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But, perhaps, after all, it is only a 
dispute about words, arising from the 
standard to which we refer. Man’s 
superiority is not universal. If he pos- 
sess the comprehension of an angel, he 
has neither the eye of an eagle, nor the 
fleetness of a greyhound. If he excel 
woman (“ lovely woman,” as the poets 
say) in arts and arms, and science and 
philosophy, in foresight and grandeur 
of soul, how vastly inferior is he in all 
the softer graces, in tenderness, delica- 
cy, and sentiment! What, indeed,would 
he have been without woman, or where 
would he have been ! 


Oh, woman! lovely woman { Nature made you 
To temper man: we had been brutes without you ! 
Angels are painted fair to took like you : 

There’s in you all that we believe of Heaven— 
Amazing brightness, purity, and truth, 

Eternai joy and everlasting love.” 


But there is no end to such a theme. 
For my part, I think Nature in this 
matter has shewn her accustomed wis- 
dom. As she made man with a right 
and a left hand, so it seems meet that 
there should be some inequality be- 
tween the sexes; for, as monogamy 
(Mr. Malthus notwithstanding) is 
clearly a state designed for man, it 
would obviously have been a source of 
endless embarrassment, contention, and 
difficulty, had the parties in all respects 
been exactly equal and homologous. 

I shall conclude these observations, 
by remarking three paradoxes concern- 
ing females, the first shewing how much 
more individual security depends on 
public opinion than positive institu- 
tions. Although females are excluded 
from power, and apparently without 
protection, yet no class is more secure 
in the enjoyment of its rights. With- 
out representative in parliament, they 
are least of all obnoxious to oppressive 
Jaws ; excluded from juries, the bar, 
and the bench, their offences are al- 
ways viewed with indulgence. They 
have no minister in the church, yet no 
class is prayed for more fervently ; nor 
have they any part in the army or na- 
vy; yet both are enthusiastic in their 
service; nor in the magistracy, yet al- 
derman and justices of peace are al- 
most proverbially devoted to their in- 
terest. In short, every where, and on 
every occasion, they are treated as pri- 
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vileged beings, entitled to precedency ; 
and thus do they enjoy the honours and 
immunities through courtesy, which the 
most unquestioned right and superiori- 
ty would scarcely procure them It is 
certainly a most refined and nobly prin- 
ciple which grants from generosity that 
respect, reverence, and devotion which 
the most unbounded power could 
scarcely command. If that chivalrous 
feeling which protects the interests of 
the fair from violation froma sense of 
their weakness, were to be extended to 
the poorer classes from a sense of their 
destitute condition, there cannot be a 
doubt that their rights would be far 
more effectually guarded than by uni- 
versal suffrage and annual parliaments. 
So much more omnipotent is opinion 
than law. 

The second paradox is somewhat 
connected with the first. Though fe- 
males are considered unqualified for 
superior stations in society, yet they 
sometimes exercise sovereign authority 5 
though they are considered unfit to dis- 
charge the functions of an admiral, a 
judge, a commander-in-chief, or even a 
parish beadle, yet they are sometimes 
placed, by the principle of hereditary 
succession, at the head of the army, the 
navy, and the administration of justice. 


The last paradox is this : one would 
imagine in the warm regions of the 
south, where men’s passions are the 
most violent, females would have attain- 
ed the highest rank: instead of which, 
itis in the cold countries of the north 
that modern gallantry had its origin. 
Tacitus gives an interesting account of 
the distinguished manner in which our 
German ancestors treated their women 
in their almost impenetrable forests. 
They worshipped them as a sort of su- 
pernatural beings; their household 
gods in peace, their most valued trea- 
sure in war, and their counsellors and 
companions at all times. This high 
homage no doubt, arose from the ex- 
treme delicacy which prevailed respect- 
ing the sexual intercourse. It was es- 


teemed dishonourable to be intimate 
with a woman till the twentieth year ; 
a custom which, Sir Walter Scott ob- 
serves, was not only favourable to 
health and morals, but contributed to 
place females in that dignified rank 
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which they held in society. ‘ Noth- 
ing,”’ continues the same writer, “‘ tends 
so much to blunt the feelings, to harden 
the heart, and to destroy the imagina- 
tion, as the worship of Vaga Venus in 
early youth.” ‘The German wife, once 
married, seldom endeavoured to forma 
second union. Polygamy was un- 
known ; and adultery, which rarely oc- 
curred, was punished with great sever- 
ity ; while the unfortunate offender had 
no chance to obtain a second husband, 
however distinguished by beauty, birth, 
or wealth. 

These customs sufficiently account 
for the high estimation of women among 
the Gothic tribes. The divinity of fe- 
males is in their chastity : when that is 
violated, the veil of the temple is rent, 
and they ceased almost to be objects of 
devotion. They are then reduced to 
that state of humiliation in which we 
find them in the seraglios of the East. 
Is it surprising, then, that they guard 
with such watchfulness the secret of 
their power ¢ To them it is the wand 
of harlequin; and such as betray it to 
the enemy are very naturally shunned 
as traiteresses to the interests of their 
order. Indeed itis a double treachery, 
equally injurious to both sides: by it 
the women lose their dominion, and 
the men, who had probably fed on 
heavenly visions, awake, in the fruition 
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of their hopes, with the sad conviction 
of Philip of their own mortality. 

There is another consideration aris- 
ing out of this subject, which may, per- 
haps, be worth noticing. We learn 
from it, that European gallantry is not 
formed on the models of ancient chiv- 
alry, but that it is derived from a much 
higher souree—from that source from 
which we derive our most valued mu- 
nicipal institutions. Indeed chivalry 
(whatever may be said to the contrary, 
as has been elsewhere observed) was 
but a gloomy, ascetic, and absurd super- 
stition, which very soon after its insti- 
tution degenerated into the coarsest 
brutality and licentiousness. Mr. Dy- 
moke, at the Coronation, I have often 
thought, was but a poor representation 
of the stern, subacid knights of yore ; 
his gaudy plumes and tinsel trappings 
had as much relation to the Godtreys, 
Orlandos, and Bertrands of the old 
time, as a modern drawing-room has to 
the hall of William Rufus.—But I have 
done, Mr. Editor. In looking over the 
beginning of this epistle, I find that 
there are some matters at which your 
fair readers may probably cavil: you 
know, Sir, my object is merely truth 
and fair play ; should I therefore have 
inadvertently fallen into any considera- 
ble errors, I shall most willingly submit 
to correction. 





TO A STREAM. 


Wuirtner, tell me, Stream ! 


Roll these idle rills 


Down the rocks where Echo lies, 


From the bleeding hills ; 


Kissing every heedless flow’r 
As it droops thy waters o’er 
With a liquid lip of foam ? 


‘From the mountain urn 


O’er the heath I go, 


Where the wild linnet sings 


To the woods below ; 


O’er the meadow’s golden dress, 
Rover of the wilderness ! 
And the sleeping vales, I roam.’ 


Wild and silly Stream ! 
Ere the wish be vain, 
Turn to thy grassy spring, 
Murmurer! again. 
Tears, tears of sorrow deep, 
Rovers o'er their follies weep, 
For a dear and distant home. 
RicnarD Betvoir. 
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ALL HALLOW EVE IN IRELAND. 


In the hinder end of harvest upon All Hallow eve 
Quhen our *gude nichbours rydis (now gif L reid richt) 
Some bucklit on a benwood and some on a bene, 


Ay trottand into troupes fra the twilicht. 


4 


GQOME years ago, I had the pleasure 

of passing an All Hallow Eve at 
the house of a substantial farmer in the 
vicinity of the town of Sligo. I had 
been wandering the whole day, about 


the beautiful and romantic glen of 


Knock-na-ree, and entered the hospita- 
ble abode of my worthy Milesian 
friend just as the dim twilight was 
melting into the dark gloom of an au- 
tumnal evening. 

A sparkling turf-fire enlivened the 
hearth, and a number of the neighbour- 
ing young rustics were mingled with 
the ruddy children of mine host about 
the room; while the elder folks encir- 
cled the glittering blaze, or crouched 
beneath the immense chimney that jut- 
ted far out into the room. Large pie- 
ces of hung beef and rusty bacon adorn- 
ed the walls, a spinning-wheel was 
turned up under the ladder which as- 
cended to the loft, the white wooden 
piggins and well-scoured  trenchers 
were placed in meet array on the well- 
filled shelves, and the huge dresser 
proudly exhibited its store of shining 
pewter to the admiring eyes of the 
youthful peasants. A door, which 
stood ajar in one corner, purposely be- 
trayed the treasures of “ the best 
room ;” a double chest of drawers, a 
polished oaken table, and several an- 
tique and quaintly-figured chairs re- 
flected the beams of the burning turf, 
and faintly illumined the sacred apart- 
ment. 

The buxom good wife, arrayed in a 
striped linsey-wolsey gown, was rega- 
ling her friends with merry lamb’s- 
wool, while her lively children and 
their young guests indulged in the usual 
superstitions and quaint customs of All 
Hallow Eve. ‘Three of the eldest las- 
ses were lurking in a dark corner busily 
employed in kneading a cake with their 
left thumbs. Not a sound escaped 
from their clenched lips; the work 
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proceeded in mute solemnity; a single 
word would have broken the charm, 
and destroyed their ardent hopes of 
beholding their future husbands in their 
dreams after having partaken of the 
mystic dumb-cake. 

While this work was going on st- 
lently in the corner, a group of sturdy 
boys in the centre of the floor were in- 
dulging in all the uproar of boisterous 
merriment at the glorious game of snap- 
apple. A burning candle was affixed 
to one end of a short skewer, and a 
ripe ruddy-cheeked apple stuck at the 
other. ‘The skewer was suspended by 
its middle with a piece of strong cord 
from the dusky ceiling, and being gen- 
tly putin motion, the eager boys throng- 
ed tumultuously forward to catch the 
delicious apple in their mouths, as it 
performed its swinging evolutions. 
Many a furzy head was set in a blaze, 
and many loud laughs and chirruping 
exclamations emanated from the merry 
group before the prize was carried off. 
Several young girls were roasting pairs 
of matrimonial apples on the hearth. 
One they dignified with the lordly title 
of “ The Baron,” and the other was 
supposed to be his lady-wife. And 
truly it was a bitter satire on the mar- 
ried state. The scorching apples re- 
sembled many a foolish couple in the 
land. Such sputtering and foaming— 
such angry fuming at each other—such 
prodigious perspirations—such vindic- 
tive tones and contemptuous hissings on 
both sides, and then such melting quiet- 
ness for a moment, interrupted by a 
sudden swelling-up, or a burly look, 
that renewed the sputtering and fum- 
ing, until both were utterly exhausted ! 
The married folks looked on and laugh- 
ed prodigiously, ever and anon ex- 
changing those most eloquent and vol- 
ume-speaking looks, which often pass 
between man and wife. 

Some of the younger children were 
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wandering about in the cold moonlight, 
zealously seeking for protecting “ an- 
gry weed,” to charm them against the 
fearful displeasure of their parents, for 
the ensuing year. The revered and 
grey-tressed patriarch of the family, 
with fearful inquisitive looks and quiv- 
ering lips, silently tottered about on his 
crutches, to inspect the lusty “ live- 
longs” which each of his beloved 
grandchildren had suspended from the 
roof on Midsummer Eve. If the plant 
still looked green and healthy, his 
countenance lighted up into a faint 
smile, and a pious ejaculation escaped 
from his thin lips ; but if he met with 
one which shewed the sickly symptoms 
of decay, how woefully would the fond 
old man look round for the child who 
had hung it up, impressed with the 
heart-sickening certainty, that the sunk 
eye and pale cheek of his little darling 
were sorrowful foretokens of the untime- 
ly death predicted by the fatal live-long. 

A troop of the youngest boys were 
kneeling round a bucket of ice-cold wa- 
ter, into which the old people, from 
time to time, threw small pieces of 
coin, for the shivering younglings to 
pick up from the bottom with their 
freezing lips. Some of the maidens 
were pouring molten lead through the 
bow of a rusty key into a bowl of pure 
fountain-water, and tracing indistinct 
semblances to different objects in the 
various shapes which the lead assumed. 
If any of them happened to cast the 
likeness of a ship, her future lord was 
doomed to be a hardy sailor. If fancy 
could warp a mis-shapen lump of the 
cooled metal into the similitude of 
a horse, a helmet, or a _ sword, 
the happy lass tempted her fate no 
farther, but merrily danced away, rich 
inthe dear hope of being wedded to a 
gallant soldier. If the dim resem- 
blance accorded not with her sympa- 
thies or inclinations, the dissatisfied and 
pouting girl would try her luck again, 
again to be defeated in her hopes: un- 
til, at length, wearied and disgusted, she 
rose from the mystic well with a sad 
heart and a heavy brow, to seek for 
consolation, and promises of better for- 
tune in a different rite. 

During one of those moments of 


universal, silence which often happen 
in the most roystering assemblages, a 
loud and rather melodious voice was 
heard at a little distance gaily chanting 
an old beggarman’s song, to one of the 
merriest tunes that ever flowed from 
the lips of mirth and happiness. 

In a few moments the children came 
tumbling in,and joyfully announced the 
unexpected arrival of Larry Donovan. 
The welcome information was received 
with an unanimous burst of enthusias- 
tic rapture, which had hardly subsided 
when Larry Donovan, the ancient buc- 
haugh, mounted on a grey drowsy- 
looking, lop-eared ass, made his ap- 
pearance at the open doorway. Men, 
women, and children were all collected 
about the threshold to greet the arrival 
of the white-bearded, jovial beggar- 
man, who continued to troll his old 
song amid the hearty kead-mille-a-fal- 
tha’s*, that were showered upon him 
from every quarter. He vigorously 
raised himself ‘from his pad, and reach- 
ing over the heads of the delighted 
youngsters, warmly grasped the tremb- 
ling, out-stretched hand of the old pa- 
triarch. This action betrayed a pair 
of thin mis-shapen legs that dangled 
impotently behind Larry’s muscular 
calves, under whose efficient covert 
they had hitherto been concealed. 
“* Who have you there, Larry ?” eried 
twenty voices at once. “Och! boys, 
boys,” replied the happy mendicant, 
“Tll engage my fellow-traveller and 
kinsman here, will make every one of 
your young hearts dance with joy this 
merry night:-—-who did you think, 
boys, ’d mount upon my Rory and 
bring along with me to the house of 
revelry and feasting, but honest Dennis 
O’Neil, the old piper of Innismury.” 
Dennis now shewed his grizzled face 
over the broad shoulder of his compan- 
ion, and struck into the heart of the 
tune of Larry Donovan’s much-loved 
song, pealing forth such cheering notes 
from his pipes, as he entered the house, 
that every eye beamed with transport 
and every toe was set in merry motion. 

The floor was quickly cleared for 
dancing, and after Larry and the piper 
had quaffed a piggin of pure Pothien? 
between them, the latter gave the sig- 





* Kead-mille-a-faltha, a hundred thousand welcomes. 
+ Pothien, very strong whiskey. 
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nal for the lads and lasses to take their 
places. Every brow was beaming 
with joy and expectation, the young 
men were looking lovingly into the blue 
eyes of their maiden partners, when, 
after a moment’s pause, the top couple 
started off to the galloping measures of 
“ Kiss in the Furze.” 

I had now an opportunity of more 
particularly surveying the figure and 
appearance of the buchaugh. He was 
a tall handsome-looking old fellow, 
with a bright eagle glance, a high un- 
furrowed forehead, a full cheek and a 
profusion of long white locks floating 
carelessly down his back and bosom. 
He was wrapped up in a coarse blue 
cloak, fastened at his breast with a 
wooden skewer. A broad leathern 
belt was buckled round his middle, to 
which his little meal-can, and flat whis- 
key bottle were carefully fastened, and 
a nut-brown doothien or stunted tobac- 
co pipe, was twisted in the band of his 
old slouched hat. He was engaged in 
deep confab with the aged grandsire of 
the family, bur his ear was still atten- 
tive to the rapid flow of the tune, and 
he regularly beat time with the iron 
point of his oaken pike. 

As soon as the dance was ended, 
preparations for the supper were set 
about with infinite vigour and alacrity. 
A neighbour’s son disappeared for a 
few seconds, and returned with a colos- 
sal “ cobler’s nob,t” which, Meleager 
like, he presented on bended knee to 
our host’s eldest daughter, the bloom- 
ing little Alice, and gave the signal for 
every youth to salute his willing part- 
ner by imprinting a warm kiss on the 
ripe luscious cheek of the blushing 
damsel. 

The young man’s gift was immedi- 
ately ushered into an iron pot, a kish of 
turf and a fresh log were brought in— 
the good wife spitted a fine turkey, and 
a quarter of fat kid (which, when drest, 
tasted as delicious as fawn’s tlesh,) and 
little Nicodemus, our host’s youngest 
boy, with a mortified and reluctant air, 
took his allotted station in the chimney 
corner, and sullenly and slowly turned 
round the richly-fraught spit with a 
heavy old-fashioned iron hand-dog. 

The simmering waters soon began to 
send forth the most delicious of sounds 
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to the ears of the hungry ; the blue 
flames curled and twined round the 
black crocks in snake-like coils; the 
moaning wind sang a melancholy fore- 
token of the death of the waning year ; 
the burning turf, and the bright embers 
of the crumbling log, assumed strange 
images in the eyes of superstition and 
fancy ; and the whole party drew 
closely round the glimmering hearth, 
drinking with greedy ears the honeyed 
words of the old Buchaugh. He was 
rich in the legendary histories of all 
the great families in the kingdom; ex- 
plained the origin of such bitter male- 
dictions as “ the curse of Cromwell,” 
and “the screech of the morning ;” 
sang ancient ditties, and told affecting 
love-stories, and superstitious tales of 
midnight goblins, ladies clad in white 
garments tinged with crimson blood, 
and gaunt warriors galloping through 
dark glens in sable armour and plumes 
of waving fire; fearful visions of dying 
men; and rich descriptions of fairy 
revels among old ruins, or on the bright 
greensward, in the chill moonlight 
beam. 

He had travelled from a village on 
the other side of Sligo, with the ancient 
piper behind him, alternately playing 
boisterous tunes and singing roaring 
catches, to scare away the mischievous 
elves and fearful goblins that flit about 
in the dark, and play lawless pranks 
upon sober travellers with impunity, 
on All Hallowmas Eve. “ Wicked 
flesh and blood too,” quoth he, “ is of- 
ten abroad on such a night as this. I 
remember, this time seven years, a poor 
sinful soul of a footpad formed a plan 
to waylay me, as I passed from father 
Fitzpatrick’s snuy little cabin, on the 
bog’s side, to old Biddy Maguire’s mer- 
ry-making on the hill. The simple 
fool thought, perhaps, that my old 
cloak, like Thady Aroon’s, was lined 
with rich gold; but no such thing, 
boys: Larry Donovan never takes 
more from charitable Christians, than 
just enough to make his heart glad,and 
his tongue chirrup for the night, living 
like the happy birds in the forest, with- 
out a single thought of the morrow. 
Well, boys, the footpad not having 
a distinct recollection of my figure, at- 
tire, and phiznomy, or perhaps being 


* Pig’s head. 
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hoodwinked by the thoughts of the 
ugly business he was going about, in- 
stead of my own poor body, actually 
fell upon little Jack Delany, that keeps 
the shebeen-house in the valley. _ It is 
an old saying and a true one, that a bad 
cause makes a weak heart ; and by this 
pike in my grasp, little Delany over- 
came the cowardly cur of a footpad, 
(who was no Irishman, do you mark, ) 
knocked the dirty poltroon down, and 
resolutely robbed him. Now, whether 
Delany was justified in going so far, 
Larry Donovan won’t pretend to de- 
cide; for I’m told it was a poser for 
the rosy, good-humoured priest himself. 
But when Jack lies on his low death- 
bed, with the clammy dews standing on 
his brow, the moaning bibe combing her 
yellow locks, and singing the deaih- 
wail at his casement, then will this, 
and all poor Delany’s other actions, 
appear to his darkening eye in their 
true colours.” 

The supper-table was now prepared. 
The bright holiday pewter-plates and 
dishes gleamed upon the board, to the 
utter exclusion of the wooden bowl and 
rude trencher. The cobler’s nob grin- 
ned ghastly in the centre, surrounded 
by huge piles of laughing potatoes, 
while the light brown kid and frothy 
turkey harmoniously mingled their 
tempting odours. Caulcannon and 
apple-pies were smoking on all sides ; 
piggins of pure Pothien shone brightly 
on different parts of the loaded table ; 
and we took our seats as old Dennis 
played a festal flourish on his sonorous 
pipe. 

After the repast, dancing was resum- 
ed, and the old mendicant cheerily ac- 
companied the music with several ver- 
ses of the old song, 


** T'was on a day, 
When play was passing free 
With great pleasantry, 
Mirth and jollity, 
Och ! Ro! 
And dancing alse.” 


The diversion was kept up for many 
hours, when the exhausted young men 
and maidens again flocked round the 
entertaining Buchaugh. I had wound 
myself into the very inmost recesses of 
his affectionate old breast, by a lucky as- 
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sertion that there were wandering men- 
dicants in Fairy-land, as well as among 
the Milesians. A blended expression of 
surprise and rapture sat on his happy 
countenance, and he listened with dumb 
attention to my recital of part of the 
Beggar’s petition to Mab the Fairy 
Queen. 

As I concluded my quotation from 
the alms-begging prayer of the pigmy 
mendicant to her fairy grace, when she 
was rioting perhaps on “a moon-parch- 
ed grain of purest wheat,” or 


“ The broke heart of a nightingale 
O’ercome in music,” 


the old Buchaugh cordially graspedmy . 


hand, and, drawing his tattered cloak 
closer about him, requited me with a 
narration of “ his travels into foreign 
parts.” 

After a preliminary draught, and 
the usual guttural “notes of prepara- 
tion,” he thus began :—“ Many, many 
long years ago, when the good wife in 
the bee-hive chair was as blooming a 
lass as any of the young blossoms that 
gather around her, | was slowly pacing 
along the sea-shore, near the little vil- 
lage of Stradbally, when a barefooted 
little fellow ran up to me, ready to ex- 
plode, with a message from old Thady 
Aroon, the great Buchaugh, who lay 
at the last extremity of life in one of 
the little cabins in the village. I found 
the old man at holy devotion with a 
venerable priest ; and as soon as his 
prayers were ended he motioned me 
to approach, and, convulsively pressi 
my hand to his weakly-throbbing heart, 
in a tremulous and broken voice spoke 
to me as follows ;—‘ Donevan,’ said 
he, ‘you’re my own cousin-german, 
and I am sure you’ve as honest a heart 
as ever beat in the bosom of man. 
You know well enough how long I’ve 
been wandering over the land, curing 
the sick, amusing the lusty, carrying 
love-tokens over mountains and rivers, 
and bearing fond requests to young 
maidens from their lovers, to look up 
to the bright moon at midnight, and 
think that those who dearly loved them, 
although far, far away, were at that 
moment lifting theireyes to the same 


place, and fondly musing upon them. 
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in the course of a long life I have con- 
trived to glean a mighty sum of money, 
which you will find carefully sewed up 
in my old patched cloak, with many 
valuable bonds and good notes from 
some of the great ones of the land. 
These I deliver up to thee, in the pres- 
ence of this good and holy man, solemn- 
ly enjoining thee to act faithfully, and 
do the bidding of thy dying kinsman. 
by the side of the Blackwater you will 
ind my only and beloved daughter, in 
a white little cottage, which was lately 
inhabited by my pious sister Bridget, 
whose death-lament was sung a few 
weeks ago—and my sweet bud is now 
left desolate and unprotected. She is 
married ; but her husband breathes the 
air of a foreign and far-distant land. 
ife isa young East Indian, whom his 
parents sent over to a relation in Dub- 
lin, for the purpose of receiving a libe- 
ral education. He saw my mild and 
beautiful child, loved her, and was be- 
loved, ardently beloved, inreturn. Al- 
ihough springing from a proud and an- 
cient family, he disdained not to wed 
with the humble blood of a wandering 
suchaugh. ‘True love levels all dis- 
‘inctions and degrees. The youth was 
suddenly called to the Indies by his 
tather, and he left my daughter with her 
aunt, until he should have somewhat 
smoothed the severity of his proud fa- 
iher’s displeasure, which he expected 
would at first rage most vehemently, on 
hearing that the child of his hopes had 
married without his consent, and to the 
daughter of a beggar too—a wandering 
Suchaugh on the mountains of Erin. 
iie knows not that Peggy’s old father 
can give her the dowry of a Duchess, 
neither does the girl herself. I have 
-onfided the secret of my wealth to 
none on earth before this day. I fear, 
irom the young man’s silence, that his 
father has roughly thrust him from his 
eoof for his indiscretion; and my dy- 
ing wish is, that you, my friend, should 
accompany my Peggy to Calcutta, seek 
out her beloved husband, and place 
them above the frowns and scorns of 
ihe cold world, and his cruel haughty 
relatives, by endowing them with this 
my tattered cloak. 
“The old man died a few hours af- 
or, and I sought out the young bride’s 
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cottage at the place mentioned by the 
old Buchaugh. 


‘There I heard the thrushes warbling, 
The dove and partridge I there descried, 
And the lambkins sporting every morning 
Down by the banks of Blackwater side.’ 


After a long search, I at length discov- 
ered the jewel ; and truly never did 
the warm eye of youth gaze on a more 
lovely object. The deep melancholy 
in which I found her absorbed, her pale 
countenance and mourning raiment, 
interested me beyond measure. I was 
then young and warm-hearted, and 
looked upon her with feelings little 
short of pure devotion. 


* Her head hung down on her white, white breast, 
A true lover’s knot to her heart she press’d, 

And the tear-drop gleam’d on her cold pale cheek, 
Like frozen dew on the lily meek.’ 


I shewed her the antique silver ring, 
richly studded with diamonds, of old 
Aroon, and she resigned herself wholly 
to my direction, bitterly bewailing the 
death of the Buchaugh. We coura- 
geously set sail for the Indies, braving 
the fearful dangers of the great ocean, 
and arrived in safety at the doorgha 
father-in-law. He bore the honoured 
name of a proud Irish family, but un- 
luckily springing from a younger 
branch, which his ancestors had impov- 
erished by lavishing the whole of their 
possessions on the elder sons, he was 
driven to truck and barter for his sup- 
port. He went on prosperously for 
many years, but, meeting with a sudden 
reverse of fortune in some great spec- 
ulations, had sent for his son to marry 
a rich heiress, in order to prop up his 
falling fortunes, the tottering state of 
which he had much ado to conceal. 
What a flood of agony did these dread- 
ful tidings pour on the heart of young 
Hector O’Hara, on his arrival at Cal- 
cutta! He often rallied his sinking 
spirits, and resolved to impart the se- 
cret of his marriage to his father ; but 
the moment the old man appeared with 
his stern eye and care-worn brow, his 
resolution vanished. How could he 
hurry him into the grave, by saying he 
had wedded with the daughter of a 
beggar? How blast all those budding 
hopes, from the blossoming of which 
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he anticipated such pleasure and ad- 
vantages P 

“ The father alternately endeavour- 
ed to threaten and cajole him into a 
consent to the marriage with the heir- 
ess—his mother on her bended knees 
besought him to save her from poverty 
and ruin; and his sisters turned with 
eyes full of tears and imploring looks 
upon him. Oppressed with their un- 
relenting persecution for many weeks, 
he had passed the night in dreaming 
agony. ‘The whole family were gath- 
ered round him in the breastfast-room, 
assailing him with tears, threats, and 
bitter reproaches—his fevered blood 
rushed wildly through his veins ; his 
heart beat convulsively in his breast : 
his sight grew dim; his brain whirled, 
and I fear the fatal consent was just 
quivering on his white lip, when the 
folding doors of the apartment sudden- 
ly burst open, and the pale face and 
slender figure of his Peggy appeared 
before him. My wife! my dear 
wife!” was all that he could utter, and 
he bounded into her encircling arms. 
The father stood aghast, the women 
shrieked, and the young wife and her 
husband were still locked to each oth- 
er’s breast when I entered the room, 
and with a low obeisance introduced 
myself as a relation of the bride. The 
amazement of all instantly increased ; 
and the face of old Hector assumed an 
expression of unfeigned horror and 
disgust, as I threw the old patched 
cloaked of the Buchaugh at his feet, 
loudly proclaiming it to be the marriage 
portion of his son’s wife. The sudden 
jerk loosened some of the stitches, and 
a shower of bright gold covered the 
floor. In a few words I explained ev- 
ery thing. ‘The winning ways of Peg- 
gy soon moved the hearts of the family 


in her favour ; her husband was hap- 
py in her love; and the old gold and 
great money-bonds of the wandering 
Buchaugh effectually saved the sinking 
fortunes of the proud old Hector 
O’ Hara. 

“ The grateful young couple implor- 
ed me to pass the remainder of my 
days under their roof; but my heart 
yearned for the land of my forefathers. 
How could Idie happy in a foreign 
country, with only one of my own dear 
kinsfolk to close my eyes and wail over 
my cold corpse? [low could I rest un- 
der any turf but that of old Erin + 
The sun seemed to look upon me with 
a strange aspect—the moon had not 
half the sweet quietness in her white 
face, the stars did not shed the same 
soft light as in my own native land. 
There were no smiling maidens to look 
out upon me as I passed—no bright- 
eyed children to listen to my tales—no 
hoary grandsires to drop the tear at my 
pathetic ditties—no festal merry-meet- 
ings on All Hallow Eve—no willing 
voice to join with me in loudly chant- 
ing the soul-stirring anthem of /in-go- 
bragh. My heart was in Ireland, all 
my affections were centered in my own 
country ; and I quickly bade adieu to 
my kind friends, and cheerily set sail 
again for my own little Isle of the 
Ocean.” 

The old Buchaugh and the merry 
piper continued‘ to amuse us for the 


. greatest part of the night; nor did the 
rustic party break up before many of 


the youngsters were dozing in their 
seats, the piper’s eyes twinkling with 
the effects of the strong Pothien, the 
merry cock crowing out his matinal 
salutation, and the grey dawn glimmer- 
ing over the summit of the lofty 
Knock-na-ree. 





VALE CRUCIS, 


A Welsh Song, by Mr. Roscoe. 


Vaxe of the Cross, the shepherds tell, 
"Tis sweet within thy woods to dwell, 
for there are sainted shadows seen, 
That frequent haunt thy dewy green : 
in wand’ring winds the dirge is sung, 
rhe convent bell by spirits rung, 
And matin hymns, and vesper pray’r, 
Break softly on the tranquil air 


Vale of the Cross, the shepherds tell, 
Tis sweet within thy woods to dwell, 
For peace has there her spotless throne, 
Aud pleasure to the world unknown ; 
The murmur of the distant rills, 

The Sabbath silence of the hills, 

And all the quict God has given, 
Without the golden gates of Heaven 
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Voyages and Travels. 


(New Monthly Magazine, March.) 


SKETCHES OF ITALY IN PROSE AND VERSE. 


Passage of the Alps. 


Harr, lovely land ! from cliffs where Winter reigns 

Stern midst his snows, I seek thy sunny plains, 

And gazing, breathless with the new delight, 

Far, far beneath me bend mine eager sight, 

To watch the radiance of thy beauty break 

Through vapours frowning round each rugged peak. 

One spot appears, one line of tender blue— 

Are those the hills I loved, the vales I knew 

E’en from my childhood in the Poet’s strain ? 

Behind yon beetling crag they’re lost again ; 

And Desolation re-assumes her sway, 

And forms of Terror close around my way. 

Once more the clouds dispart ; yon gorge between 

A line of brighter, clearer light is seen, 

Wide and more wide its spreading circles swell, 

Pale tints of saffron glance o’er tower and fell, 

And rays of purple mingling with the shade 

Stream o’er the plain, and in the horizon fade ;— 

Here, weary pilgrim, rest thine anxious eye, 

That is the land you seek ; there, there lies Italy. 
And yet I linger—Yes, thou Power sublime, 

That dwell’st exulting ’mid the wrecks of Time, 

I pause e’en at the portal of thy fame, 

And feel that even Beauty woos in vain, 

Whilst thou, encircled by majestic forms, 

Stalk’st wildly by, and through the deep-toned storms 

Speak’st to the elements. Thy word is past! 

The icy mountain quivers to the blast, 

The overhanging avalanche impends, 

It crashes, toppling downward, it descends 

With repereussive echoes, sweeping wide 

Forest and hamlet in its furious tide ; 

Now in broad cataracts of splendour tost, 

Now shatter’d into sparkling gems of frost, 

Now thundering o’er the precipice’s verge 

Through the black glen, and bursting into surge. 

Dread symbols of omnipotence Divine, 

Works of the Eternal Intellect, whose shrine 

Is universal Nature, in this hour 

Of solitude I feel, I own your power 

With keener sense : ye mountains, tempest-riven, 

From peak to base ; ye torrents, madly driven 

With wreck of crag and forest to the night 

Of fathomless gulphs ; ye snowy floods of light, 

Ridged like the billow of a shoreless main 

Behind the pathway of the hurricane— 

There is a spirit in you, which comes o’er 

The mind’s lone contemplations—let me pour 

Its feeling in my breast, and as I gaze adore. 

Eternity speaks from your heights, around 

Your icy brows sweeps the awakening sound 

That hails us as immortal: this vile earth, 

This body, prison of our heavenly birth, 

Holds not communion with ; ’tis the soul 

That mingles with your terrors, in the roll 

Of your deep thunders, in the distant voice 

Of cataracts, commanding to rejoice 

Its heaven-aspiring faculties. Power, might, 

And majesty, the vast, the infinite, 

Are shadow’d in those giant forms, and raise 

Te them our aspirations whilst we gaze 
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Till all the bitter ills of life, which tear 
Qur mortal part, the stripes of grief which bare 


Our bleeding bosoms to the scoffs of those 

Whose morbid dulness feels not Fancy’s woes, 
Glance harmless from us ;—here at length we're free ; 
Nature, these mental spectres haunt not thee. 


WHE road over Mont Cenis first con- 

ducted me into Italy. What I saw 
and felt on the occasion suggested the 
foregoing lines. I will detail in prose, 
from the memoranda I made on the 
spot, more accurately, the observations 
which occurred to me, and the emo- 
tions which I experienced. 

April 5.- We left the small town 
of St. Michael at break of day, and at 
the first post arrived at Modene, situa- 
ted very romantically at the entrance 
of a deep defile of precipitous moun- 
tains. From Modene we began very 
perceptibly to ascend, although the 
commencement of the passage of Mont 
Cenis is not reckoned from this place, 
but from Lans-le-bourg, a stage farther. 
The scenery, upon our leaving Modene, 
assumed the wildest and most magnifi- 
cent character: the precipices were 
sudden and deep, the valleys below 
hollowed out into a variety of savage 
forms, and their natural gloom increas- 
ed by the thick woods of pine which 
overhung them ; the mountains peaked 
and covered with snow, and projecting 
their bleak and barren sides and straight 
unbroken lines into the glens beneath. 
At Lans-le-bourg we had attained an 
elevation above the sea of more than 
4000 feet. From this place the ascent 
became more rapid : we were forced to 
put on an additional pair of horses to 
the carriage, and to take with us some 
peasants, to assist in supporting its 
weight on the edge of the precipices, 
which, by the accumulation of snow, 
were rendered more than usually dan- 
gerous. We proceeded on foot, in or- 
der to have a more perfect view of the 
scenery. ‘The road ascended by long 
traverses, six of which, each a mile in 
length, led from Lans-le-bourg to the 
highest point of Mont Cenis which it 
was necessary to pass. Our prospect 
was dreary in the extreme: on every 
Side we saw wide-expanded snows, in- 
terrupted only by dark woods of pine, 
which stretched up the mountains. 
The snows were in some parts so deep, 


that the posts which are placed at the 
edge of the road to mark its direction, 
and which must be at least sixteen feet 
high, were almost covered. The snowy 
masses impended over our heads from 
the verge of perpendicular cliffs, and 
threatened to descend and overwhelm 
us as we passed ; or they had fallen 
across the road, and had been cut 
through by the workmen constantly 
employed on Mont Cenis, in order or 
to afford a passage. Whether Hanni- 
bal passed over Mont Cenis or not has 
been a subject of debate and inquiry. 
It is however, impossible to cross it 
without perpetually recurring to the 
adventures of the Punic chief, and the 
admirable narrative of his historian. 
“ Ex propinquo visa montium altitudo, 
nivesque ccelo prope immixte, tecta 
informia imposita rupibus, pecora ju- 
mentaque torrida frigore, homines in- 
tonsi et inculti, animalia inanimaque 
omnia rigentia gelu, czetera visu quam 
dictu foediora tnrrorem renovarunt.” 
The day was very cold, and the wind 
rushing down the deep gorges of the 
mountain, and bringing with it parti- 
cles of snow, beat directly in our faces, 
and added much to the difficulty of the 
ascent. We, however, reached the 
highest part of the road in about two 
hours and a half. We then traversed 
a dreary plain,completely buried under 
the snow, from one part of which we 
had a fine view of the highest peak of 
Mont Cenis, which, as we passed, burst 
for a few moments from the clouds 
that surrounded it, and then retired 
again into obscurity. On this plain is 
situated a convent, the monks of which 
are especially charged with the care 
and protection of the distressed travel- 
ler. Near the convent is a lake which 
I conclude to be the one which Strabo 
notices as the sources of the rivers 
Druentias and Durias. At ashort dis- 
tance beyond, near a single house call- 
ed the Grande Croix, we found sledges 
waiting for us. We placed ourselves 
in them, and began to descend very 
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rapidly. Each sledge was drawn by a 
mule, and guided by an athletic weath- 
er-beaten mountaineer. In one place the 
descent was so rapid, that my guide dis- 
missed the mule, and directed the sledge 
down a shelving bank of snow, so steep 
that my own weight was sufficient 
to impel it with considerable velocity. 
Nothing could be wilder than the whole 
scene. ‘The mountaineers with their 
sledges bounding from rock to rock, or 
sliding with their burden down the ridg- 
es of congealed snow ; the bare broad 
cliffs hung with icicles, or the torrent 
suspended in its course by the frost ; 
the road winding above our heads in 
short traverses, down which was seen 
at a distance the carriage slowly de- 
scending ; a rude bridge thrown across 
a chasm or mountain-stream ; the deep 
black valley below, in which appeared 
the small solitary village half buried 
beneath the impending rocks; and the 
vast amphitheatre of Mont Cenis, with 
its attendant mountains closing in every 
direction around us, covered with snow 
and veiled in clouds—all together form- 
ed a scene of impressive magnificence 
and desolation. We left our sledges 
at a small place called San Nicolo, and 
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descended in our carriage the rest of 
the way to Susa, along an excellent 

road. We soon perceived that we 

were approaching a warmer climate ;- 
the snow disappeared altogether from 

the edges of the roads, although at the 

corresponding elevation on the side of 
Savoy it was several feet deep ; the air 

was much milder, and breathed upon 

us the balmy softness of Italy. About 

an hour before we reached the foot of 

the mountain, Susa was visible, deeply 

sunk amidst cliffs of great elevation. 

As we descended, and as the mountains 

by which we had been so long sur- 

rounded gradually opened, we caught 

a glimpse of the distant Italian plains 

and hills, seen through the vista of the 

termination of the range of Cenis. 

At one point the view was extremely 

beautiful: vineyards and _ majestic 

woods of chesnut formed the fore- 

ground ; the small village of Novalese, 

with the spire of its church, appeared a 

little beyond; Susa still farther; and 

the river Duria, winding amidst the 

dark cliffs of the Alps, seemed to steal 

along with delight to the purple hills 

and green plains of Italy, which were 

seen faintly in the distance. 





PHILLIPS’S 


ME: Phillips is very advantageously 

known to the public by his former 
work, which, though defective and er- 
roneous in parts, yet possesses so much 
of curious information and useful in- 
struction as to be very generally accep- 
table to almost every class of readers. 
The volumes now offered are equally 
deserving of praise. The author has 
bestowed similar pains in digging into 
ancient writers for the opinions of an- 
tiquity on the vegetable world, the 
strange ideas entertained of the prop- 
erties of particular plants, the supersti- 
tions connected with others, and the 
domestic purposes to which all that 
were known at certain eras were appli- 
ed. This research, mixed as it is with 
the statement of recent discoveries, and 
the results of an improved system al- 
ways creating new varieties, forms al- 


HISTORY.* 


together a mass of intelligence at once 
entertaining in the perusal, and replete 
with matter that may be turned to plea- 
sure and profit in the every-day routine 
of life. 

During the reign of George III. six 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-six 
rare exotics were introduced intoGreat 
Britain ; and the fostering rule of his 
august successor assures us that still 
more marked and rapid progress will 
continue to be made in thus improving 
and enriching the country. ‘To exem- 
plify our subject in details, we pass Ar- 
tichoke, Asparagus, Asphodel, Barley, 
&c. &c. being attracted by its poetical 
analogies to Ocimum or Basil. Mr. P. 
defines its order genus, &c. and says, 

‘¢ The difficulty of overcoming super- 
stitious prejudices is fully exemplified 
in this fragrant herb. It was an opin- 





* History of Cultivated Vegetables ; comprising their Botanical, Medicinal, Edible, and Chemical quali- 
ties ; Natural History ; and relation to Arts, Science, and Commerce. By Henry Phillips, author of the His- 


tory of Fruits known.in Great Britain. London, 1822. 
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ion among the ancients, that if basil was 
pounded and put under a stone, it 
would breed serpents ; from this notion 
its use was decried ;—and when it was 
transplanted into our climate, which 
was found too cold for serpents, these 
reptiles degenerated into worms and 
maggots, which, we are told, this vege- 
table will engender, if it be only chew- 
ed, and put into the sun. 

“ Basil was condemned by Chrysip- 
pus, more than two hundred years B.c. as 
being hurtful to the stomach, a suppres- 
sor of urine, an enemy to the sight, and 
a robber of the wits. Diodorus added, 
that the eating of this plant caused cu- 
taneous insects ; and the Africans were 
persuaded that no person could survive 
it he were stung by a scorpion on the 
same day that he had eaten basil. 

“‘ We notice the story told by Hollerus 
ofthis plant to shew how far supersti- 
tion and credulity carried the ill effects 
of basil. He relates, that an Italian by 
frequent smelling this herb, bred a scor- 
pion in his brains — — — 

‘“‘'The Romans sowed the seeds of this 
plant with maledictions and ill words, 
believing that the more it was cursed, 
the better it would prosper ; and when 
they wished for a crop, they trod it 
down with their feet, and prayed to the 
gods that it might not vegetatee— — 

“ The French are now so partial to 
the flavour and qualities of this plant, 
that its leaves enter into the composi- 
tion ofalmost all their soups and sauces.” 

Our next examples shall be drawn 
from the more familiar Faba or Bean, 
and Brassica or cabbage— 

“The meal of beans is the heaviest 
made from pulse, and was called in 
Latin lomentum. This was mingled 
with frumentic corn, whole, and so 
eaten by the ancients ; but they some- 
times, by way of having a dainty, bruis- 
ed it first: it was considered a strong 
food, and was generally eaten with 
gruel or pottage. It was thought to 
dull the senses and understanding, and 
to cause troublesome dreams. Pythag- 
oras expressly forbade beans to be 
eaten by his disciples, because he sup- 
posed them to have been produced 
from the same putrid matter from which, 
at the creation of the world, man was 
formed. The Romans at one time 
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believed, that the souls of such as were 
departed, resided in beans; therefore 
they were eaten at funerals and obse- 
quies of the dead. 

“ Varro relates, that the great priests 
or sacrificers, called Flamines, abstain- 
ed from beans on this account, as also 
from a supposition that certain letters 
or characters were to be seen in the 
flowers, that indicated heaviness and 
signs of death. Clemens Alexandrinus 
attributes the abstinence from beans to 
the opinion that they occasioned steril- 
ity ; which is confirmed by Theophras- 
tus, who extends the effects even to the 
plants. 

“The Egyptian priests held it a 
crime to look at beans, judging the 
very sight unclean. ‘The Flamens Di- 
alis was not permitted even to mention 
thename. Lucian introduces a philos- 
opher in hell saying, that to eat beans, 
and to eat our father’s head, were equal 
crimes. —- — — 

‘‘ Beans make one of the finest of all 
baits for fish, if prepared in the follow- 
ing manner : Steep them in warm wa- 
ter for about six hours ; then boil them 
in river-water in a new earthen pot, 
glazed in the inside; when about half 
boiled, to a quart of beans add two 
ounces of honey, and about a grain of 
musk ; after which let them boil for 
a short time. Select a clear part of the 
water, and throw in a few of these beans 
early in the morning, and again at even- 
ing, for two or three days, which will 
draw the fish together, and they may be 
taken in a casting net in great numbers. 


“ The Roman name Brassica, came, 
as is supposed, from preseco, because 
it was cut off from the stalk: it was 
also called Caluis in Latin, on account 
of the goodness of its stalks, and from 
which the English name Cole, Colwort, 
or Colewort, is derived. The word 
Cabbage, by which all the varieties of 
this plant are now improperly called, 
means the firm head or ball that is 
formed by the leaves turning close over 
each other; from that circumstance we 
say the cole has cabbaged, or the tailor 
has cabbaged. 

‘Your tailor, instead of shreds, cab- 
bages whole yards of cloth.’* 


* Arbuthnot’s History of John Bull. 
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«‘ From thence arose the cant word 
applied to tailors, who formerly worked 
at the private houses of their customers, 
where they were often accused of cab- 
baging; which means the rolling up 
pieces of cloth, instead of the lists and 
shreds, which they claim as their due. 

“We cannot here pass over the ad- 
vice of Bruyerinus, respecting the pre- 
paring cabbage for the table. “I must,” 
says he, “ expose an error, which is no 
less common than pernicious, in pre- 
paring cabbage. Most people, in con- 
sequence of the ignorance of their 
cooks, eat it after it has been long boil- 
ed, a circumstance which does not a 
little diminish both its grateful taste and 
salutary qualities. But I observe, that 
those who have a more polite and ele- 
gant turn, order their cabbage to be 
slightly boiled, put into dishes, and sea- 
soned with salt and oil; by which 
method they assume a beautiful green 
colour, become grateful to the taste, 
and proper for keeping the body solu- 
ble. This circumstance ought not to be 
forgot by those who are lovers of cab- 
bage.” 

“The ancients boiled their cabbage 
with nitre, which rendered it at once 
more grateful to the palate, and more 
agreeable to the eye. 

In the Economical Journal of France, 
the following method of guarding cab- 
bages from the depredations of cater- 
pillars, is stated to be infallible ; and 
may, perhaps, be equally serviceable 
against those which infect other vege- 
tables. 

“¢ Sow a belt of hemp-seed round the 
borders of the ground where the cab- 
bages are planted, and although the 
neighbourhood be infected with cater- 
pillars, the space enclosed by the hemp 
will be perfectly free, and not one of 
these vermin will approach it.” 

The following miscellaneous extracts 
from the first volume will further illus- 
trate Mr. Phillips’ production— 

“Guinea Pepper.—-The following 
receipt is the famous pepper medicine 
for the cure of malignant influenza and 
sore throats; which has been found 
highly efficacious, and is recommended 
as a powerful diaphorectic, stimulant, 
and antiseptic. 
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“Take two table spoonfuls of small 
red pepper, or three of common Ca- 
yenne pepper, add two of fine salt, and 
beat them into a paste ; add half a pint 
of boiling water, strain off the liquor 
when cold, and add to it half a pint of 
very sharp vinegar. Give a table 
spoonful every half hour as a dose for 
an adult, and so in proportion for 
younger patients. Perhaps this medi- 
cine might merit a trial in the yellow 
fever.* 

“‘ The general mode of preparing Ca- 
yenne pepper is by gathering the bird 
peppers when ripe, drying them in the 
sun, powdering and mixing them with 
salt, which, when well dried, is put in- 
to close corked bottles, for the purpose 
of excluding the air, which disposes the 
salt to liquefy, and therefore is thought 
by some an improper ingredient in the 
composition. ‘This is sometimes called 
Cayenne butter, and is is general es- 
teem for the excellent relish it gives to 
different dishes.” 


“¢ Fennel.—The common fennel is 
now but little used for culinary pur- 
poses, except as a saucc for mackerel. 
The French epicures keep their fish in 
the leaves of fennel to make them firm. 
It is also used in France, in water-suché, 
and all fish soups. 

“ The whole of the plant is good in 
soup or broth. It was formerly the 
practice to boil fennel with all fish, and 
it never would have been discontinued, 
had its virtues been more generally 
known; for it consumes the phlegmatic 
humour, in which most fish abound, 
and which greatly annoys many per- 
sons who are fond of boiled fish, Our 
fishmongers should at all times have a 
plentiful supply of this hardy and 
wholesome herb, every part of which 
agrees with the stomach, 

“It is one of the five opening roots : 
it is recommended in broth to cleanse 
the blood, and remove obstructions of 
the liver, and to clear and improve the 
complexion after the jaundice and other 
sickness. 

“‘ The seed is one of the greater car- 
minative seeds; and, boiled in barley- 
water, is good for nurses, as it is said 
to increase milk and make it more 


* Lunan. 
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wholesome for the child—a virtue at- 
tributed also to the leaves. The seeds 
are also recommended for those who are 
troubled with shortness of breath, and 
wheezing occasioned by stoppage of 
the lungs. Its leaves in decoction 
strengthen the sight; its juice, taken 
fasting, is said to cure intermittent fe- 
vers. tis a sudorificand carminative, 
facilitates digestion when chewed ; and 
is a specific in malignant putrid fevers. 

“There is a simple water made from 
the leaves, and an essential oil from the 
seed and leaves. Neumann says, “ The 
oil obtained from the leaves on the up- 
per part of the plant is much finer, 
lighter, and more subtle, than the oil 
obtained from the lower leaves. ‘The 
former oil swims on water, and the lat- 
ter sinks.” _ There is also a strong wa- 
ter, or kind of brandy, made of the 
seeds of fennel, called fennel water. 

‘* Snakes and serpents delight in fen- 
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nel, and seem to eat it medicinally be- 
fore they cast off their old skins. Pliny 
says, the ancient physicians observed 
that the serpents, having wounded the 
fennel stalk, cleared their eyes with the 
juice, whereby they learnt that this 
herb hath the singular property of 
cleansing our sight, and taking away 
the film or web from our eyes: he adds, 
that the only time to obtain the juice is 
when the stalk is nearly full grown: it 
was administered with honey. 

‘“‘ Induced by these observations, the 
author planted fennel on a bank in his 
shrubbery, where he had _ frequently 
seen snakes; but for want of that time 
and caution, which it requires to watch 
these reptiles, he has never seen them 
bite this herb, but has often found the 
stalks not only wounded, but eaten 
nearly half through, either by these, or 
some other animal.” 





THELWALL’S POEMS.* 


A VOLUME of poetry from the pen 
of a person who stands so high 
both in the literary and political world 
as Mr. Thelwall, cannot fail to be an 
object of more than ordinary interest ; 
and we are persuaded, that in introdu- 
cing such a production to the notice of 
our readers, we are conferring a recip- 
rocal pleasure upon them and ourselves. 
Many of Mr. Thelwall’s poetical 
productions have already met the pub- 
lic eye, but they have never before 
made their appearance, in a regular or 
collected form, and the present may 
therefore be considered as the first fair 
opportunity that has been afforded of 
ascertaining his true character as a po- 
et. Judging from these specimens, we 
should say, that the soft and tender is 
more his forte than the bold and sub- 
lime; he is better fitted to chant the 
amorous lay of the Troubaduor, than 
the spirit-stirring strain of the warrior ; 
and seems rather to aim at culling a 
wreath of the wild flowers that nature 
has strewn in his way, than at soaring 


into the loftier regions of Parnassus, 
and giving “to airy nothing a local 
habitation anda name.” Nor will he 
suffer by this preference in the estima- 
tion of those persons, who are no ad- 
mirers of certain bards of high re- 
nown, that have mistaken rhapsody 
for sublimity: have deemed horrors 
and crimes to be the most appropriate 
subjects of soothing song, and have 
conceived that they approach the per- 
fection of their art, in proportion as 
their languaage becomes remote from 
common understanding, and their de- 
scriptions from versimilitude. With 
writers of this stamp, Mr. Thelwall has 
certainly nothing in common ; but he 
may justly claim an honourable station 
among those who have excelled in 
strains of sweetness and tendern 
and in awakening the better feelings, 
and kindlier sensibilities of our nature. 
His anacreontics, of which there are 
several in the collection, exhibit v 
superior powers : we subjoin the fol 
lowing as a specimen. 





* The Poetical Recreations of the Champion. London, 1922. 
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IF WHEN THE SPARKLING GOB- 
LET FLOWS. 


If when the sparkling goblet flows, 

I braid my temples with the rose, 

And, while reflected o’er the brim, 

I see the deepening blushes swim, 
With wilder eestacies of soul, 

I bid the tide of Bacchus roll,— 

*T is that the blush that paints the rose, 
A type of thee, my fair, bestows, 

And bath’d within the cup I'd be, 

That glows with love, and glows of thee. 


If, when retiring to repose, 

Still in my chamber bloom the rose, 

And, twin’d in many a wreathing string, 
O’er all my couch a fragrance fling, 
Which scattering on my fervid breast, 
Sooths me, with opiate charm, to rest ;~ 
Tis that the fragrance of the rose 

The breathing of thy lip bestows : 

Armd dreams of bliss it wafts to me, 

That breathe of love, and breathe of thee. 


Then come, Naera ! sweeter rose! 

For whom my restless fancy glows; 
Come—whelm in dearer joys the soul 
‘Than ever bath’d in flowing bow! ;— 
Come, and, in waking kisses, deal 

Such rapture as my dreams reveal ; 

And while, with mingling soul, I sip 

The balmy fragrance of thy lip, 
More—more than vision’d bliss *twill be~ 
To wake to love, and wake for thee. 


From many of equal merit, we offer 
to our readers, the beautiful piece enti- 
tled, 


HOPE DEFERRED, 


Brimful of bliss the goblet flow’d, 
*T was lifted to the very lip ; 

With hope the thirsty bosom glow’d, 
And the bow’d head was bent to sip : 


But envious fortune snatch’d away 

The mantling promise of delight: 
®’er-clouded was the genial ray, 

And the sweet dream was put to flight. 


© Mary! is the goblet gone— 
The draught forever cast away ? 


Or is it but a while withdrawn, 
Tocome more sweeten’d by delay ? 


Yes, Mary! yes—that speaking eye 
Tells me the cup again shall flow : 

-And bless’d occasion shall supp!y 
The mutual bliss we pant to know. 


The following version of the 138th 


psalm certainly appears to us extreme- 
'y harmonious. 


FAST BY THY STREAM,0 BABYLON. 
Past by thy stream, O Babylon, reclining, 
Woe-begone exile, to the gale of evening 


‘Only responsive, my forsaken harp I 
Hung on the willow. 
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Gush’d the big tear-drops, as thy soul remembered 

Zion, thy mountain paradise, my eountry ! 

When the fierce bands Assyrian, who led us 
Captive from Salem, 

Claim’d,in our mournful bitterness of anguish, 

Songs and unseason’d madrigals of joyance ; 

* Sing the sweet-tempered carol that ye wont to 
Warbie in Zion.” 


Dumb be my tuneful eloquence, if ever 

Strange echoes answer to a song of Zion : 

Blasted this right hand if I should forget thee, 
Land of my fathers. 


The reproach under which our Ian- 
guage labours of harshness, arising 
from the frequent recurrence of hissing 
sounds, is well known. Mr. Thelwall 
has given us a curious specimen of “ an 
English song without a Sibilant,” as a 
proof that this fault might partly, at 
least, be avoided. As it contains but 
a few stanzas, and may be considered 
a kind of poetical novelty, we shall 
subjoin it. 

SONG. 


No—not the eye of tender blue, 
Tho’ Mary, twere the tint of thine ;~ 
Or breathing lip of glowing hue 
Might bid the opening bud repine, 
Had long enthrail’d my mind: 


Nor tint with tint, alternate aiding 
That o’er the dimpled tablet flow, 
The vermile to the lily fading ; 
Nor ringlet bright with orient glow 
In many a tendril twin’d. 


The breathing tint, the beamy ray, 
The linear harmony divine, 
That o'er the form of heauty play, 
Might warm a colder heart than mine, 
But not for ever bind. 


But when to radiant form and feature, 
Internal worth and feeling join 
With temper mild and gay good nature,— 
Around the willing heart, they twine 
The empire of the mind. 


We had marked several other beau- 
tiful passages for extracting, but our 
limits will not admit of their insertion ; 
we must therefore refer our readers to 
the work itself for further entertain- 
ment. For ourselves, we can truly 
say, that this miscellany has much ex- 
ceeded our expectations, and that we 
should be glad indeed, could we always 
in our moments of relaxation from the 
severer pursuits and occupations of 
life, ensure amusement equal to that 
which we have derived from the Poet- 
ical Recreations of the Champion. 

Mon. Mag. March 
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(Monthly Magazine.) 


An Original LeTTER froma Travel- 
ler of Distinction, concerning GEN- 
ERAL WASHINGTON. 

QO’ my arrival at Alexandria, I was 

exceedingly desirous to visit Mount 

Vernon, a seat belonging to General 
Washington at ten miles distance. 
After having traversed several exten- 
Sive woods, and surmounted two hills, 
1 discovered a house built in a style of 
elegant simplicity, and appearing in 
every respect agreeable. In front of 
it, were meadows kept in excellent or- 
der; on one side were tables and offi- 
ces, and on the other a greenhouse and 
several buildings in which negroes were 
at work, and a court-yard adjoining 
was fuli of turkies, ducks, geese, and 
other fowls. This house which com- 
mands a charming prospect of the Po- 
tomac, has a large and elegant portico 
on the side towards the river; the 
apartments are admirably adapted to 
the building, and the outside is covered 
with a kind of varnish, that renders it 
impenetrable to the rain. 

The general, who did not arrive until 
the evening, when he came home ex- 
ceedingly fatigued, had been visiting a 
distant part of his property, where he 
intended to open a new road. You 
have often heard him compared to Cin- 
cinnatus ; the comparison is exact. 
This celebrated general is no more at 
present thana plain planter, unceas- 
ingly occupied about the cares of his 
farm, as he himself terms it. 

He shewed mea barn which he had 
just finished; it is a building about 
one hundred feet in length, and of a 
breadth in proportion. It is destined 
to contain his corn, his potatoes, his 
turnips, &c. Around it he has con- 
structed stables for his cattle, his horses, 
and his asses, of which he has multi- 
plied a breed hitherto unknown in that 
country. The different parts of this 
building are so skilfully distributed that 
one man may fill the racks with pota- 
toes, hay, &c. in a very short time, and 
that without any difficulty; the general 
informed me that it was built after a 
plan transmitted him by the celebrated 


Arthur Young, but that he had made 
several alterations in it. This barn, 
which is of bricks made upon the spot, 
did not cost above 300l.—in England 
the expenses would have amounted to 
10001. He has planted 700 bushels of 
potatoes this year: all this seems very 
surprising in Virginia, where they 
neither erect barns, nor raise provender 
for their cattle. 

His asses, his horses, and his mules, 
were feeding in the neighbouring fields. 
He informed me that it was his inten- 
tion to introduce the use of artificial 
meadows, which are so uncommon, and 
yet so necessary in that province, for 
the cattle often want provisions in win- 
ter. His mules thrive uncommonly 
well, and he has a noble stallion which 
will keep up the race of the finest hor- 
ses to be found in this part of America. 
He also possesses two superb asses,one 
of which came from Malta andthe other 
from Spain. He has three hundred 
negroes, who are distributed in log 
houses, scattered over different parts of 
his property which, in this neighbour- 
hood alone, amounts to 10,000 acres, 
and Colonel Humphrey, his secretary, 
assured me that in different parts of 
America, he has more than 200,000. 

The general sent to England for a 
farmer well skilled in the agriculture of 
that country, and this person presides 
over the cultivation of his lands. 

Every thing in his house bespeaks 
simplicity ; his table is served plenti- 
fully but without any pomp, and every 
part of his domestic economy evinces 
uncommon regularity. Mrs. Wash- 
ington superintends every thing, and 
joins to the good qualities of a farmer’s 
wife, that dignified simplicity which 
ought to characterize a lady whose 
husband has acted so conspicuous, part. 

General Washington has nothing 
very characteristic in his countenance, 
and it is owing to this circumstance that 
his likeness is so very difficult to-be 
taken, and that so few painters have 
succeeded in his portrait. The good- 
ness of his heart, seems conspicuous in 
every look, and every movement of 
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his mind: his eyes possess but little 
of that brilliancy for which they were 
So conspicuous at the head of an army, 
or during some difficult emergency in 
the field of battle; they become ex- 
tremely animated, however, and lively, 
in the heat of argument. "Abundance 
of good sense is discoverable in all his 
questions and replies, and in his con- 
versation he evinces the utmost modesty 
and diffidence of his own powers. He 
speaks of the American war as if he 
had not directed its operations, and of 
his own battles and victories, with an 
indifference that would not become a 
stranger. 

After having given liberty to his 
country, he is now about to add to her 
wealth and her respectability, being 
called by the unanimous voice of his 
fellow citizens to preside over the civil 
government of America, and to evince 
that zeal, discretion, assiduity and pub- 
lic virtue in peace, which he so won- 
derfully displayed during a long, a 
bloody, a ruinous, but a successful war- 
fare. 


FASCINATION. 

That serpents terrify birds, and to 
such a degree that the poor little vic- 
tims flutter about and fall within their 
reach, I can readily believe; but to 
suppose that they possess any charm 
or power of fascination will scarcely 
be allowed-by those who deserve the 
name of philosophers, or who search 
into the reason of things. The fol- 
lowing occurrence towards the latter 
end of 1800, suggests an observation 
that will explain some circumstantial 
relations quoted in natural history :— 
A parrot belonging to my family, was 
entrusted to the care of a neighbour, 
during our retirement to a country 
house, and was placed, as usual, at the 
window. A dromedary happened to 
pass by, and stretching forth its long 
neck towards the parrot, affrighted the 
poor bird to such a degree that it fell 
off its perch upon its back, and remain- 
ed a long time in convulsions. Why 
give an air of adventure and surprize ? 
why plunge inte a maze of inquiries ? 
May not a common incident—a fright 
—produced by an object of terror, 
serve as a clue to the judgment? 


_ Would not this have been called fasci- 
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nation had the part of the dromedary 
been performed by the serpent ? 


LADY ARCHER, formerly MISS WEST, 


lived toa good old age—a proof thet 
cosmetics are not so fatal as has been 
supposed. Nature had given her a fine 
aquiline nose, like the princesses of the 
House of Austria, and she did not fail 
to give herself a complexion. She re- 
sembled a fine old wainscoted painting 
with the face and features shining thro’ 
a thick incrustation of copal varnish. 

Her ladyship was, for many years, 
the wonder of the fashionable world— 
envied by all the ladies that frequented 
the court. She had a splendid house 
in Portland Place, with et cetera equal 
in brilliancy and beauty to, or rather 
surpassing those of any of her con- 
temporaries. Magnificent appendages 
were a sort of scenery she glorified in 
—milk-white horse to her carriage— 
the coachman and footman in grand, 
shewy liveries—the carriage lined with 
a silk calculated to exhibit the com- 
plexion, &c. &c. 

I recollect, however, to have seen 
the late Mrs. Robinson go far beyond 
allthis in the rich exuberance of her 
genius ; a yellow lining to her landau 
with a black footman, to contrast with 
her beautiful countenance and fascina- 
ting figure, and thus render both more 
lovely. Lady Archer’s house at Barnes 
Elms Terrace, was fittted up with an 
elegance of ornaments and drapery to 
strike the senses, and yet powerfully 
addressed to the imagination. She 
could give an insinuating interest to the 
scenes about her, which other eyes 
were viewing. Her kitchen garden 
and pleasure ground of five acres—the 
Thames running in front as if apper- 
taining to the grounds—the apartments 
most tastefully decorated in the Chinese 
style—a fine conservatory opening into 
the principal apartment, with grapes, 
slow peaches, &c. at the end a magnifi- 
cent sopha, with a superb curtain, all 
displayed with a peculiar grace, and to 
the greatest advantage. Much praise 
was due to the arrangements in her 
collection of green and hot house 
plants, the appellations of which she 
was well acquainted with, as also every 
thing relating to their history. 
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ADMIRAL SIR RICHARD HUGHES 
was of an ancient family—ran away 
with Miss Sloane, descended from the 
family of Sir Hans Sloane; he was a 
midshipman with Sir Edward Hughes, 
who, by some mistake, put out the eye 
of his friend with a fork, when about 
to transfix a cock roach. While admi- 
ral on the Halifax station, he surveyed 
the woods of Nova Scotia, and was 
introduced to the King on his return, 
and had an audience of two hours in 
the closet. He then became an admi- 
ral in the West Indies. He wasa very 
handsome man, wore a ribbon over his 
eye, and was at once a poet, a musi- 
cian, a well-informed man, and a most 
accomplished gentleman. 

The late CAPTAIN HUGHES 

was the son of an admiral and a baronet. 
This young man, heir to a good fortune, 
possessed of wit and humour, and un- 
doubtedly had many of the best requi- 
sites for a gentleman. But one fault 
he had also, but it was a fault that pre- 
cluded his advancement, ruined his 
constitution completely, cut his life 
short, and put a period to the hopes of 
his family and acquaintance. 

Constant and habitual intoxication 
having at length endangered his life, a 
physician belonging to the fleet told 
him that if he persisted he would ac- 
tually wear away the coats of his sto- 
mach. With a non-chalance that too 
strongly marked his character, he re- 
plied, “‘ I thank you, Doctor, for your 
information, but in case of such an ac- 
cident, which I find it difficult to pro- 
vide against, it must work in its waist- 
coat.” 

MARMION. 

The following exquisitely beautiful 
passage of Marmion was in circulation 
before the poem was published, and as 
it varies in some respects from the 
printed copy, it will be esteemed a cu- 
riosity among the devotees of the il- 
lustrious author. 


Harp of the north | that mouldering long hath hung 
On the witch elm that shades Saint Fellan’s spring, 
And down the fitful breeze its warblings flung 
Till enviously did around thee cling. 
With her green ringlets muffiing every stirring, 
O, wizard harp ! still must thine accents sleep 
*Mid rustling leaves and fountains murmuring, 
Still must thy sweeter sounds their silence kéep, 
Nor hid a warrior smile, nor teach a maid te weep. 
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Not so in ancient days of Caledon, 
Was thy voiee mute amid the fatal crowd, 
When lays of hopeless love or giory won 
Aroused the fearful, and subdued the proud. 
At each according pause was heard aloud 
Thine ardent sympathy, sublime and high, 
Fair dames and crested knights attentive bow’d, 
For still the burthen of thy minstrelsy 
Was knighthood’s dauntless deed, and beauty’ 
matehiess eye. 





O, wake once more ! hew rude soe’er the hand 

That ventures o’er thy magie maze to stray, 

O, wake once more! though searce thy skill eom- 
mand ; 

Some feeble echoing of thine earlier lay : 

Though harsh and faint, and soon to die away, 

And aij unworthy of thy nobler strain, 

Yet if one heart breathe higher at the sway, 

The wizard note has not been touched in vain, 

Then silent be no more! Enchantress wake again ! * 
Sweet Tevivt on thy silver tide, $3 

The glaving baie-fires blaze no more, ee 
No longer steel-clad warriors ride ee 

Along thy wiid and willow’d shore. 
Where’er thou wind’st by dale and bill 
All, all is peaceful, all is still, 

As if thy waves, since Time was born, i ie 
Since first they roli’d their way to Tweed, ! » 
Had only heard the shepherd’s reed, es 

Nor started at the bugie horn. He 


: 
Unlike the tide of human time, i 
Which, though it change in ceaseless flow, 
Retains each grief, retains each crime, 
Its earliest course was doomed to know, ; 


And darker as it downward bears, < 
Is stain’d with past and present tears. f 
Low as that tide has ebbed with me, 


It still reflects to memory’'s eye 
The hour my brave, my only boy 


t 
Fell by the side of great Dundee. ek 
Why, when the volleying minstrel play’d | 
Against the bloody Highland blade, = 


Why was not I beside him laid ? 
Enough! he died the death of fame, 
Enough ! he died with conquering Greme, ey 
WALTER SCOTT, 
February 17, 1810. 


LORD NELSON. 
I visited Lord Nelson relative to my 
History of the War. On the Neapoli- 
tan subject he was as impetuous in lan- ae 
guage as in gesture, two or three times ; 
clapping his hand on his sword, and 
once drawing it half out. When he ' 3 
had calmed himself on his questionable = 
conduct in that business, I directed the a 
discourse to the battle of the Nile, and ¥ 
becoming tranquil, he drew on a sheet 
of paper, a sketch of the positions, and 
entered minutely into a description of 
his manoeuvres. I thought the sketch + 
curious, and begged to be allowed ta E 
bring it away. 
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THE UNICORN. 

Mr. Campbell has brought with him from 
Mashow, in Africa, the head of an animal 
which is believed hy many, and it is endeav- 
oured to prove, to be the Unicorn of Holy 
Writ. e 

When shot it was called a rhinoceros, 
but the head being hrought in, it was found 
to be different from all the others that had 
been killed. The common African rhinoce- 
ros, continues Campbell, has a crooked 
horn resembling a cock’s spur, which rises 
about nine or ten inches above the nose and 
inclines backwards ; immediately behind 
this is a short thick horn; but the head they 
brought had a straigat hora projecting three 
feet from the forehead, about ten inches above 
the tip of the nose. The projection of this 
great horn very much resembles that of the 
fanciful Unicorn in the British arms. It has 
a small thick horny substance, eight inches 
Jong, immediately behind it, which can 
hardly be observed on the animal at the dis- 
tance of a hundred yards, and seems to be 
designed for keeping fast that which is pen- 





etrated by the long horn; so that this spe- 
cies of rhinoceros must appear really like a 
unicorn when running in the field. The 
head resembled in size a nine-gallon cask, 
and measured three feet from the mouth to 
the ear, and being much larger than that of 
the one with the crooked horn, and which 
measured eleven feet in length, the animal 
itself must have been still larger and more 
formidable. From its weight, and the posi- 
tion of the horn, it appears capable of over- 
coming any creature hitherto known. Hard- 
ly any of the natives took the smallest no- 
tice of the head, but treated it as a thing 
familiar to them. As the entire horn 1s 
perfectly solid, the natives, I afterwards 
heard, made from one hora four handles 
for their battle-axes. Our people wounded 
another, which they reported to be much 
larger.* 

It has been further stated in No. XV. of 
the Missionary Sketches, that ‘ the head 
measured from the ears to the nose three 
feet: the length of the horn, which is nearly 
black, is also three feet, projecting from 
the forehead, about ten inches above the 
nose. There is a small horny projection, 
of a conical shape, measuring about eight 

inches, immediately behind the great horn, 
apparently designed for keeping fast or 
steady whatever is penetrated by the great 
horn. This projection is scarcely observed 
at avery little distance. The animal is not 
carnivorous, but chiefly feeds on grass and 
bushes. 

‘‘ Mr. Campbell was very desirous to ob- 
tain as adequate an idea as possible of the 
bulk of the animal killed near Mashow 
and with this view questioned his Hotten- 
tots, who described it as being much larger 
than the rhinoceros, and equal in size to 
three oxen or four horses. 

“ The skull and horn excited great curi- 
osity at Cape Town, most scientific persons 
there being of opinion that it was all that 
we should have for the Unicorn. An ani- 
mal of the size afa horse, which the fancied 
Unicorn is supposed to be, would not answer 
the description of the Unicorn given in the 
Sacred Scriptures, where it is described as a 
very large, ferocious, and untameable crea- 
ture ; but the animal in question exactly 
enswers to it in every respect. 

“ The Hebrew name by which it is called 
is Reem, which signifies Might or Strength. 
The translators of the Old Testament into 


* The head being so weighty ; and the distance to the Cape so great, it appeared neces- 
sary to cut off the under jaw and leave it behind ; (the Mashow who cut off the flesh from 
it had ten cuts on his back, which were marks for ten men he had killed in his lifetime.) 
The animal is considered by naturalists, since the arrival of the skull in London, to be the 
Unicorn of the ancients, and the same as that which is described in the 39th chapter of 
the book of Job. The part of the head brought to London, may be seen at the Missionary 
Museum ; and, for such as may not have the opportunity of seeing the head itself, the an- 


nexed drawing of it has been made. 




















Varieties. 


Greek called it Monoceros ; in the Latin (or 
Vulgate) translation itis Unicornis. In va- 
rious countries it bears a name of similar 
import. In Geez it is called Arwe Harich, 
and in the Amharic, Auraris, both signify- 
ing “ the large wild beast with the horn.” 
In Nubia, it is called Girnamgirn, or “horn 
upon horn.” This exactly applies to the 
skull in the Society’s Museum, which has 
a small conical horn behind the long one. 
From the latter we presume this animal has 
been denominated the Unicorn, it being the 
principal, and by far the most prominent 
horn, the other, as before intimated, being 
scarcely distinguishable at a short distance 
The writer of the article “ Unicorn,” in the 
Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
observes, (defining the term,) “ the Scrip- 
tural name of an animal, which was un- 
doubtedly the one-horned Rhinoceros.” 

‘¢ Some authors, both ancient and modern, 
have described an animal, which they call 
the Unicorn, said to resemble a horse, or 
deer, with a long horn, represented in 
English heraldry as one of the supporters 
of the royal arms ; but there is reason to 
doubt the existence of any such quadruped. 
It is probable that the long horn ascribed 
to such an animal is that of a fish, or, as 
termed by some, a Sea Unicorn, called the 
Monodon, or Narwhol, confounding the 
land and sea animal together. The horn of 
the fish here alluded to, was formerly im- 
posed on the world as the horn of the Uni- 
corn, at an immense price. On the whole, 
it appears highly probable that the Rhino- 
eeros, having one long horn projecting from 
its face, is the only Unicorn existing, and 
although it has a kind of stump of another 
horn behind the long projecting one, yet 
that it has been denominated Unicorn, (or 
one horn,) from that which: is so obvious 
and prominent ; and certainly its great bulk 
and strength render it such a formidable 
and powerful animal as is described in the 
Sacred Scriptures.” 

STEAM ENGINES OF ENGLAND. 

AF rench writer, M. Dupin, give the fol- 
lowing illustration of the labour of these 
machines. The great pyramid of Egypt re- 
quired for its erection above 100,000 men 
for 20 years: butif it were required again 
to raise the stones from the quarries, and 
place them at their present height, the ac- 
tion of the steam-engines of England, which 
are at most managed by 36,000 men, would 
be sufficient to produce the effect in 18 
hours. If it were required to know how 
long atime they would take to catthe stones, 
and move them from the quarries to the 
Pyramid, a very few days would be found 
— The volume of the great pyramid 
S 4,000,000 cubic metres, its weight is 
about 10,400,000 tons,or 10,400,000,000 kil- 
ogrammes. The centre of gravity of the 
Py ramid is elevated 49 metres from the 
pomces and taking 11 metres as the main 
ac ,ol the quarries, the total height of 
10 ‘an 1s 10 metres, which, multiplied by 

7#00,000 tons, gives 624,000,000 tons rais- 
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ed one metre. Thus the total of the steam- 
engines in England represents a power of 
320,000 horses. These engines moved for 
twenty-four hours would raise 862,800,000 
tons one metre high, and consequently, 
547,100,000 tons in 13 hours, which sur- 
passes the produce of the labour spent in 
raising the materials of the great pyramid. 
WASHINGTON’S STATUE. 

Canova’s Statue of Washington repre- 
sents him as writing his farewell address. 
He is seated in an ancient Roman chair, with 
his right leg drawn up and his left careless- 
ly extended ; holding in one hand a pen 
and in the other a scroll ; at his feet lie the 
baton ofa field marshal, and a sword like 
that of the ancient Roman. The costume is 
also Roman, the head and neck bare, a close 
vest and bracew, with a girdle round the 
waist, upon which are displayed Medusa’s 
head and other classical emblems. The 
statue is of white marble of the finest kind, 
as is likewise the pedestal ; upon the four 
sides of which are four bas-reliefs, com- 
memorating important circumstancesin the 
life of the hero. 

GREECE. 

A pamphlet of considerable interest has 
just been published, under the title of War 
in Greece, in which the writer draws the fol- 
lowing picture of the respective forces, &c. 
of the Turks and Greeks :—“ Greece at this 
moment is full of men highly endowed, and a 
powerful and general thirst for knowledge 
has filled the universities of Europe with 
Greek students, supported by the patriotic 
aid of their countrymen. I do not say that 
the Greeks are pre-eminently industrious, 
brave, learned, patriotic, cr religious ; but I 
do say, that to possess these qualities at all, is 
a strong proof of their force of character, to 
those who know what the Turkish sway has 
been, and that it still is, with regard to civil- 
ization, an exterminating principle. It is 
said that the Greeks lie—that they steal— 
that they assassinate—be it so ; but let it be 
asked what can men do that have no pro- 
tection against conquerors, who at pleasure 
take from them their wives, their children, 
their fortunes, and their lives? They will 
lie, whose destruction follows the truth; 
they will steal, from whom all has been sto- 
len; they will assassinate, who have no 
other protection against murderers. There 
was but one reproach against the Greeks : 
‘ Why do you not rise upon your tyrants ?’ 
and this reproach they have wiped away ; 
let it not be said that a great people, strug- 
gling sword in hand for freedom, are a de- 
based people; say, rather, that those sur- 
rounding nations who withhold their aid are 
debased.” 

The writer gives the following estimate of 
the advantages possessed by each of the 
contending parties :—‘“‘ What is then the 
state of the Greeks? Ist. They are far 
more numerous than their enemies. 2d. 
They possess equal courage. 3d. They pos~ 
sess the greatest part of the country, and 
many large tracts, and some islands where 
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the Turk, even in the day of his strength, 
never could penetrate ; and these form so 
many impregnable fortresses from which to 
draw supplies. 4th. The Greeks have sail- 
ors; the Turks have none. 5th. The ma- 
chine of Turkish government has, in all its 
subordinate parts, been worked by Greeks, 
and will go on badly without them. 6th. 
‘The Greeks are better informed on all sub- 
jects than the Turks, 7th. They fight not 
for civil and religious freedom alone, but 
for existence; extirpation ‘s certain, if they 
are defeated ; whereas the Turks have Asia 
Minor to retreat into, and only fight for a 
province belonging to their sovereign. 8th. 
The best troops the Sultan had in his army 
are amongst those Greeks now in arms 
against him; and 9th. The Turkish army 
may have courage and arms, but nothing 
else, and is not entitled to the name of an 
army ; it is a numerous banditti, so bad, 
that the last Emperor lost his life by an at- 
tempt to restore discipline and introduce 
the European system among theJanizaries.” 

Against these nine advantages may be 
placed these on the side of the Turks :— 
** Ist. They have an established govern- 
ment. 2d. They hold most of the fortresses. 
3d. The Sultan may have great command 
of money if he acts wisely. 4th. He has 
greater means of forging arms and making 
gunpowder. A total ignorance of the art of 
war, and a complete want of discipline, is a 
disadvantage common to both Greeks and 
Turks, but the former have the advantage of 
being aware of their ignorance, and eager 
to remedy the deficit. This feeling is a host 
of strength on their side.” 

With respect to the manner of arming 
the Greeks, he proposes the pike as the best 
_ weapon they can adopt. It can be made by 
every peasant; it is cheaper than any oth- 
er; it needs no ammunition but courage ; it 
is used without any instruction ; it is terri- 
ble in attack, and offensive war is the game 
for Greece to play: It is termed by Monte- 
cuculi the queen of weapons. He does not 
‘assert that it is superior to the musket and 
bayonet generally, but it is superior to the 
Turkish musket that has no bayonet. In 
retreating, a musket is a superior weapon, 
and he proposes that one-fourth of the army 
should carry them. The cavalry should be 
armed with swords and lances ; and pistols, 
which abound in Greece, might be given to 
both services. 


LITERARY. 

The Songs of Anacreon, of Teos, are in 
the press ; translated into English measure, 
by Lorp Tuurtow. 

Early in March will be published, Marian 
De Britton, a Novel, by Capt. Dz Renzy. 

That delightful writer, Miss Opre, has in 
the press Madeline, a tale, in two vols. 

We have been assured that the sale of 
Scottish novels has been unduly exaggerated, 
and that not more than 12,000 of one novel 
has ever been sold. The profits, therefore, 
@re not more than a third of our late esti- 

“amate. 


Intelligence. 


The revived art of Engraving on Wood, is 
about to be extensively and effectually ap- 
plied to the illustration of Bibles, Testa- 
ments, and Common Prayer Books. In 
February was published, in all the usual 
sizes, and varied bindings, at an advance 
of only four, five, or six shillings each, on 
different sized editions, the Hoty Biscer, 
with Three Hundred Engravings, copied by 
W. M. Craig, Esq. from the designs of the 
great masters in the different schools of 
painting, and engraved in a style of superior 
effect and beauty. Whatever may have 
been the attempts hitherto made to illus- 
trate Bibles in a pleasing and popular man- 
ner, this undertaking will unquestionably 
be the cheapest, most comprehensive, and 
complete that has ever been submitted to 
the world. For Pocket Bibles, impressions 
of one hundred and fifty, or upwards, of the 
best subjects will be taken on India Paper 
as proofs, and this edition, at the same ex- 
tra cost of five Shillings, will form the most 
exquisitively beautiful edition of the Bible 
ever offered to the world. Ornamented Tes- 
taments of all sizes may in like manner be 
had, each illustrated by one hundred en- 
gravings, at two shillings above the usual 
price ; and the cheapest School Testaments 
will be prepared at one shilling extra. Or- 
namented Common Prayer Books wilt also 
be prepared of every size, from the large 
octavo to the small 32mo, illustrated with 
sixty engravings, and may be had at one 
shilling and sixpence, or one shilling extra 
in every variety. By changing the inscrip- 
tions the engravings will be adapted to Bi- 
bles and Testaments in all languages. For- 
eign booksellers and Missionary Societies, 
may be supplied with sets of the engravings 
with inscriptions im any language for the 
ornament and illustration of Bibles and 
Testaments, whatever be the language in 
which they are printed. The English edi- 
tions into which the engravings will be in- 
troduced, will be the best that are produced 
at the authorized presses of the United King- 
dom ; and the Bibles, Testaments, and Com- 
mon Prayer Books, thus offered to the 
world, will, in consequence, unite every 
point of perfection. 

Miss Spence will shortly publish a new 
work, entitled Old Stories, in 3 vols. 

The Works of Doctor James ARMINIUS; 
formerly of Leyden, are in the press. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Sir Heraud of Arden: a Tale. 

The Priest: a Novel, 3 vols. 

Maurice Powell: an Historical Welsh 
Tale of England’s Troubles, 3 vols. 

Tales of Ton ; third and last Series, con- 
taining a Tale of the Heart, the Hat and 
Feathers, Education and no Education, &c. 

De Renzy; or, the Man of Sorrow, 3 vols: 

May you like it. 

The Scottish Orphans: a Moral Tale, 
founded on an Historical Fact ; by Mrs. 
Blackford. | 

Guilty or not Guilty ? or, a Lesson for 
Husbands ; by Ann of Swansea, 5 vols. 








